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P As the Cditor Sees It en, by. 


Judging by two recent state supreme court 
split decisions, the traditionally accepted princi- 
ple that the school cannot be sued for pupil in- 
juries, may be headed for the discard. 


Apropos to the increasing practice of addi- 
tional salary for sponsors of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities: according to “Teaching Load in 1950,” 
of the Research Division of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, the average work week is 
47.9 hours, not including time devoted to com- 
munity affairs. Slightly more than half of this 
time goes into class instruction — elementary 
teachers spending more, and secondary teachers 
less than half. Incidentally, most teachers would 
prefer a lightened load to additional pay for the 
same load. 


After having listened to a great many senior 
classes sing at graduation programs (three more 
last spring), we are still convinced that such a 
number is entirely out of place at this important 
event. There never yet was a graduating class 
that could sing well enough to justify public 
presentation. And their songs? Silly, senti- 
mental, amateurish, locally-written trash set to 
some popular tune just as sewerish. Traditional? 
Of course! Sensible? Phooey! 


In response to our request, we have received 
several articles on activity failures, and we plan 


to publish them. We can use additional articles 
of this type. An analysis of the reasons for a 
failure is a most, or perhaps, THE most, im- 
portant part of such a story. Ideas? 

One section of the bulletin board of the 
Hampton, Virginia, High School, displays college 
and local newspaper clippings about former 
On another section are posted the 


A fine 


students. 
names and pictures of new students. 
project for any student council! 
Evaluation is another important phase of 
extra-curricular activities which is sadly neglect- 
ed. Measurement of procedures, materials, and 
results is essential to any program of improve- 
ment. However, little is done in most schools 
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except to evaluate in such general terms as “a 
fine program,” “an excellent project,” “very in- 
teresting,” or “a bigger ‘gate’ than usual.” We 
need much more intelligent attention to evalua- 
tion—and School Activities needs good articles 
describing specific attempts at such measure- 
ment. 


Seems like everyone who has a motion pic- 
ture camera thinks he’s competent to produce a 
school publicity film. True, we have seen a very 
few fairly good ones, but we have seen many 
more terribly poor ones, suitable perhaps for 
small friends-of-the-family groups but not suit- 
able for public presentation. A miscellany of 
poorly conceived, directed, taken, and edited 
shots does not represent either good photography 
or good school publicity. In short, we are quite 
skeptical of the quality and value of the average 
“school-produced” motion picture. 


Apparently, numerous state and educational 
and activities associations, as well as more than 
one legislature, are of the opinion that high 
schools and colleges are playing too many basket- 
ball games. Personally, we agree with them. 

Incidentally, after having listened to all of 
the explanations of when, where, and how the 
much-traveled college basketball teams study 
their lessons and keep up with their classwork, 
we are still skeptical of the accuracy and justifi- 
ableness of these explanations, and also of the 
rigidity of the enforcement of the pertinent scho- 
lastic standards. The frequent explanation, “the 
boys are physical education majors,” is down- 
right laughable. No college worth the name 
graduates students on the basis of their proficien- 
cy in ping pong, tennis, and basketball. 


At a recent conference of delegates from 
seventeen colleges and universities plans were 
made to develop an inter-racial and inter-faith 
organization for college students. The basic 
organization is to be composed of Greek chapters 
which have been expelled from national frater- 
nities for breaking discriminatory membership 
rules. And we have always been told that fra- 
ternities “foster democratic membership.” 
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Excellent Yearbooks are not accidents, and are not part-time accomplishments. 


The Yearbook: A Creative School Activity 


class period. The place: Milby High School 

of Houston, Texas. But it is obviously no 
ordinary class meeting. Rather, it is the regular 
daily gettogether of the school “annual” staff. 
The sponsor, Mrs. Lillie Ingram, is standing at 
her desk for the moment, but she will not long re- 
main there. Student staff members are there, 
too, all of them. One or two are seated, but 
most of them are standing awaiting the outcome 
of the preliminary discussion of plans for the 
period. Then, with the work outlined and as- 
signed by mutual agreement, everyone gets to 
his job. 

Pictures and other materials are taken from 
storage shelves located in the back of the room. 
Some staff members seat themselves by the work 
table, others are seated at desks. Still others 
leave to confer with teachers who have vacant 
periods, or with school administrators. An in- 
formal atmosphere prevails, for everyone is hap- 
pily and creatively employed. 

A typical yearbook staff meeting? No, it 
happens that the Milby High School schedule is 
by no means universal, probably not even in the 
big-city schools. 

But there is a growing trend toward placing 
yearbook production on a stable basis, providing 
some regular time during the school hours each 
week for staff meetings—if not actually a full 
period each day. 

And the results of the practice are showing 
up. Better school and college yearbooks are the 
most readily and generally observable outcomes. 
They are better planned, better organized, better 
written. Material is more carefully checked and 
thus contains fewer errors. Layout is more artis- 
tically pleasing. 

But—and this is educationally more signifi- 
cant—staff membership on these “new year- 
books” is both an honor and a learning experi- 
ence. Students master techniques of gathering 
copy from their schoolmates, teachers, and 
townspeople. They learn to write concise and 
interesting copy, to check for accuracy, to de- 
vise accurate and yet clever picture captions, to 
plan a big project and carry it through to com- 
pletion. 

In addition, 
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many staff members get ex- 
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perience in advertising design, copy writing, 
selling techniques, bookkeeping, collections, and 
public relations practices. Those on the business 
staff—and in some this means all the 
staff—get laboratory training in the business 
practices of our enterprise system. On college 
staffs and on many high school staffs a system 
of commissions or other incentives add interest 
and educational value. And teen-agers, like 
adults, work with increased zest where material 


rewards are added to creative satisfactions! 


cases 


It would be foolish to tell even casual ob- 
servers that the days of the album-type annual 
are gone, that all modern annuals are well de- 
signed, interesting, informative, complete, rec- 
ords with clear pictures and a fascinating run- 
ning commentary on school life for the year. 

Just as useless, in fact, as to try to tell the 
harried and unwilling sponsor at East Weowuk 
High that Milby is a typical school. For at East 
Weowuk, there is no time available for work on 
the annual. It’s truly extra-curricular in the 
old sense. Miss Burden, the sponsor, meets with 
the editor whenever he can persuade his parents 
to come and pick him up late in the afternoon. 
Three or four other staff 
regularly. 


members meet less 


The whole business is a strain on everyone 
involved. Results reflect the system—a stereo- 
typed book like all its predecessors for the past 
twenty years, with mediocre photography, poor 
and too often erroneous captions, and insuffi- 
cient and inaccurate copy. What copy there is 
was written hastily and without imagination, or 
is highflown, unrealistic, academic, and trite. 
No one thought to submit copy for the title page. 
And, to cap it all, in the last-minute rush of 
meeting deadlines, neither the sponsor nor the 
editor checked the spelling of the board chair- 
man’s name, and it came out horribly garbled. 

So much for East Weowuk. Miss Burden 
won't need to beg any longer to be relieved of 
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her chore. The principal has just called in an 
unhappy, harried, and unwilling English teacher, 
who already has a full load of teaching, and 
said, “Miss Leery, I have an assignment for 
you—” 

This type of yearbook, and the conditions 
that gave it birth are, happily, fading from 
school life. Today’s—and tomorrow’s—year- 
books enjoy these advantages: 

1. The sponsor is the teacher of journalism, 
or English, or perhaps commercial work, art, 
or history. She or he has a flair for writing, 
an interest in directing student activity, ability 
at student management, some sense of artistic 
arrangement, and perhaps a photographic or art 
hobby. 

Having perhaps been selected for the job on 
the basis of previous experience in yearbook 
production, he has gladly accepted the assign- 
ment. 

2. Before school opened, he may have 
known who was to be the editor, and there may 
have been some preliminary planning and dis- 
cussion meetings during the summer. He may, 
with the consent of the principal, have previously 
selected a commercial photographer for class 
pictures and for certain other portraits and 
scenes that must have high quality. (The selec- 
tion, whether finally made by the sponsor or 
the principal, was determined because of the 
photographer’s apparent ability to do high quali- 
ty work at a price within the annual budget— 
not because of the lure of a promised rebate to 
the yearbook fund! ) 


3. Top staff members—the editor and busi- 
ness manager in particular—have worked on 


the staff before. But there are understudies for 
the key positions—juniors, perhaps some sopho- 
mores, and promising freshmen. 

4. Then there are the regularly scheduled 
staff meetings, previously suggested, with some- 
thing specific planned for each session looking 
toward the goal—next deadline for copy. 

5. And, no less important than regular 
scheduling of activities, high standards of work- 
manship are set up and maintained. It is never 
forgotten that the 1952 book will be sent off to 
a judging service to be evaluated and ranked 
according to established and familiar standards. 
Results will be published and compared with the 
rating given the 1951 yearbook. All this is in 
addition of the critical evaluation of a local 
clientele trained to expect the best! 
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The 1951 Pow Wow, Baton Rouge’s Istrouma 
High School annual, well illustrates the product 
of this system. Planning, use of imagination, 
and careful work, done with an eye toward final 
evaluation at home and abroad, show on all its 
pages. 

Since this book was lithographed (offset), 
it was practical and economically feasible to 
make use of the talents of student artists and 
to combine art and photography freely. The 
yearbook is neat, well ordered, attractive, clear, 
and comprehensive. Staff members have ex- 
hibited unusual imagination. Pages contain 
neat art, well-chosen and conservative type, a 
limited amount of hand lettering of near-profes- 
sional or professional quality, and clear, sharp 
pictures, with great detail in their backgrounds. 
Well-drawn Indian cartoons unobtrusively tie 
the book together, but there is no wild straining 
for bitter-end uniformity of symbolism. 

But perhaps the best feature of this Istrouma 
book is the obviously careful and consistent 
effort made by the staff to record the story of the 
school during this school year, and yet in many 
instances to relate the year to the past. 

For example, here is the summation of the 
football season, found on the first page of the 
sports section: 

“The same team that last year won only one 
game was magnificently led, in his first year as 
head coach, by J. E. Brown . . . to the State 
championship . . .” Then follows a chrono- 
logical report on the games of the season, each 
headlined and dated. Needless to say, the word- 
record is subordinated to clear action pictures 
of the various games. 

One reads with real interest and pleasure, 
in this modern annual from Baton Rouge, of 
the lessons and projects of the various depart- 
ments. For example—and this was selected at 
random—there is a picture of a music group 
rehearsing for a program in a radio station. 
The caption tells us that this is one of a number 
of such performances by the mixed chorus. Other 
pictures and their “cutlines” leave us with a 
very favorable impression of music department 
and its organizations. Mathematics and the 
various other studies, however routine and pro- 
saic, were brought to life by featurized and il- 
luminating captions under carefully planned and 
well-taken pictures. 

Somewhat more elaborately, but with a simi- 
lar attention to details of school life, the 1951 
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yearbook of E. E. Bass High School, Greenville, 
Mississippi, adopts a theme, “Our Story,” and 
presents the various sections in the manner of 
a program for a dramatic performance. It’s an 
unusual “program,” surely, with 200 pages de- 
voted to the directors, actors, and scenes from 
the actual “performance.” 

If any superintendents, deans, or principals 
have read this far, they have no doubt come to 
the conclusion that books like these are well 
worth putting into the hands of board members 
and patrons of the school. Certainly these and 
all similar books and publications are splendid 
public relations media for their schools—and 
for the educational system. 

With the advent of spring supplements cover- 
ing late spring activities, and of summer pub- 
lication, which permits inclusion of graduation 
events, the yearbook staff must go on a full 
nine-months’ schedule. 

But for any sponsor and staff, most of the 
months of the year are filled with action. Those 
readers who are sponsors will recognize this 
abbreviated outline as typical: 

1. September—Staff organization. Study of 
the weaknesses and strengths of last year’s book. 


Examination of top-ranked annuals on the ex- 
change list and of college books in the library. 
Taking class pictures, and getting record cards 
on all students and filing them carefully. Choos- 


ing a theme. Making an outline for the 1952 
book, then the first rough dummy, a section-by- 
section plan. Coverage of early football games. 

2. October—Continued coverage of foot- 
ball. Beginning the yearbook sales campaign. 
Planning ad sales program and beginning ad 
layouts. Setting up a budget and a bookkeeping 
system. Taking of administrative and faculty 
pictures. Planning class and club coverage. 

3. November—Continued sports coverage. 
Intensive campaign for advertising. Planning of 
some December money-raising project, if that 
seems necessary. Beginning of the club pictures 
and stories. Work on division-page pictures. 
Layout of class pictures, now back from photog- 
rapher, with retakes of bad shots. Double- 
checking of all names, especially in relation to 
the pictures. . . 

In succeeding months comes the gathering 
of voluminous information about the depart- 
ments and the clubs and the special events and 
activities of the year. 

That visit by the dean of the state college— 
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the appearance of a movie star—the annual all- 
school carnival—each must be assigned and cov- 
ered with the forethought and thoroughness 
which typify the best school papers. The re- 
sulting copy may be more concise and more pol- 
ished than that which appears in the news col- 
umns of the paper, because more time can be 
given to its writing and editing. 

Deadlines come and go. 

The frenetic activity of the movie-set city 
room is re-enacted during each deadline week. 
Verification, trimming, revision of layouts to 
accommodate new or better pictures or to com- 
pensate for the inevitable losses or failures, 
paste-ups, writing of directions for the printer, 
final double-checks, wrapping, mailing—all these 
steps are necessary before the work of producing 
each section is finished. But the staff members 
have had fun, the fun of working together in the 
production of the most impressive school print- 
ing job of the year. 

At length comes the staff picnic or party or 
banquet, at which keys and awards are distrib- 
uted and recognition is given to those who pro- 
duced and those who gave valued assists in mak- 
ing the book the success that it is. One school 
devotes a day to annual distribution and to the 
securing of signatures, combining the event with 
a senior-recognition day and an all-school party. 

Yes, colleagues in yearbook sponsorship, 
school teachers, and school administrators too, 
the yearbook of today—the one that you will 
be proud to keep and to show to others—is much 
more than the accidental product of off-hours. 
Like the winning school paper, the champion- 
ship football team, the victorious debating team, 
it deserves the time that the staff has spent on it. 

What are the educational benefits of this 
dynamic activity? 

Leadership training, as well as practice in 
that other oft-neglected facility: ability to fol- 
low intelligently—the exercise of artistic and 
creative talents—experience in meeting people 
and gathering material from them—practice in 
clear and stimulating self-expression—learning 
to imagine, and to bring imaginings to life— 
actual business experience—and the satisfaction 
of laying plans for a big endeavor and carrying 
them through—these, and their attendant de- 
velopment of personality and character will re- 
main long after the year’s annual has taken its 
place in the bookshelf for only occasional nostal- 
gic reference. 
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Teachers Learn Extra-currieular 
Activities by Doing 


T STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Al- 
A bany, New York, democracy is at work. A 
type of student government is practiced 
which demonstrates complete student participa- 
tion with very little external control. The govern- 
ment of which all students are members, relates 
closely to democracy as it surrounds us today. 
In every democratic community there are a 
number of agencies with specific functions and 
duties. Every community employs a police force 
to maintain law and order. The police force at 
this college is called Campus Commission. This 
group cares for the cleanliness and general con- 
dition of the campus in addition to a number of 
marshaling duties. The judicial branch of any 
democratic society is highly important. Myskania 
is the name given to the group which interprets 
the constitutionality of laws passed by the stu- 
dents, settles disputes between the organizations 
on campus and between individuals. 

The Student Council is the legislative organ 
of the government. Most of its work, as in most 
legislative bodies, is done in committees. The 
treasury department or as it is better known 
at college, the Student Board of Finance, handles 
and cares for all student money. 

Popular election is the method by which stu- 
dents secure any of the positions. The individuals 
who wish to serve in any part of the student 
government are elected either by the entire stu- 
dent body or by a particular class. The method 
which is used for the election of a candidate 
depends upon the position he or she wishes to 
attain. 

There are two very unique features of this 
government. Once a week the entire student body 
meets to discuss and vote upon all important 
matters of concern to the students. At this meet- 
ing anyone may be recognized by the chairman 
and voice his, or her, opinion on the matter 
under consideration. The students have voted to 
make these meetings compulsory. One hour a 
week is devoted to this group, which is called 
Student Association. 

In order to be a member, a student must be an 
undergraduate and must have paid his taxes— 
the amount determined in one of the student 
meetings. The second feature is what makes the 
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above meeting democratic. No faculty member 
may enter one of these meetings while a partic- 
ular matter of importance is under consideration 
unless invited by the entire student body. 

Many matters are discussed at these meetings 
—the most important being the budget. In the 
spring of each year every organization presents 
to the student body a list of expected expendi- 
tures for the coming year. As each item of ex- 
pense is presented, the students will proceed to 
support or tear it down. 

For example, let’s take the proposed expenses 
of the baseball team. An item of expense would 
be to order four dozen of a certain make of base- 
balls. Now listen to the comments. Why do we 
have to buy that make which is more expensive? 
Why buy four dozen when three dozen is more 
than enough? What do you mean four dozen is 
enough, six dozen is more like it? Do you know 
that it will cost each student one-tenth of a cent 
if we buy that number? Thus the debate moves 
on until a vote is called for and the four-dozen 
proposal is either accepted or rejected. 

The budget is discussed item by item, organi- 
zation by organization. Finally the entire budget 
is presented to the student body for approval. 
Upon approval of this budget, the student’s indi- 
vidual tax is determined, and each student is re- 
quired to pay the assessed amount. It is common 
to walk down the college corridors and hear stu- 
dents agreeing and disagreeing on the various 
financial requests. 

To go hand in hand with this referendum 
group or town meeting is the freedom of the 
press which is expressed in the school newspaper. 
Here the students air their views with no cen- 
sorship. 

Is all the above mentioned truly education? 
When one was a freshman what did he or she 
know about politics and presenting his or her 
views to the public? Here at State College we 
can find democracy at work and teachers who 
learn by doing. 
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Colorado Teen-Agers plan, develop, and maintain an elaborate and successful 
youth center. 


Teen Triumph 


NE OF THE THINGS visitors to Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, find interesting is the youth 
center, Club Tico, which occupies the second 

floor of the city park pavilion. If they’re lucky 
to be around when the center is open, they can 
go upstairs to see the beautiful interior with its 
long row of windows overlooking the lake, its 
pine-panelled walls, and polished oak floor. Here 
they will see the ideal place for teen-agers—spa- 
cious ballroom, game room, lounge, and snack 
bar. Perhaps no one will tell them that it was 
the youngsters’ own ambitious desire to have a 
youth center, coupled with an incentive to work 
to get one, that made Club Tico possible. Yet 
that is the most important part of the story. 

The beginnings of their youth center idea 

started several years ao when the teen-agers did 
have a building downtown to which they could 
go on week-end nights. Under the sponsorship 
of the boys’ adviser at the junior high, they had 
formed a working organization by themselves, 
and they loved it. Their hostess, Mrs. Orval Mur- 
ray, never failed to show up on Tico nights, and 
neither did the youngsters. But the building was 
sold, and the young people would have been left 
out completely, except that they weren’t satisfied 
to sit back and moan. Instead, they took over 
the junior high gymnasium Friday and Saturday 
nights and continued to hold forth as Club Tico, 
with a juke box furnishing the music and a coke 
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machine for refreshments. But they weren’t really 
content with this except as a temporary measure. 
They continued to try to interest adult groups in 
their problem, but no one wanted to make the 
first move. Finally in August, 1948, the City 
Council offered the Recreation Commission the 
city park pavilion as a possible meeting place 
for the young people. 

The one thing in favor of this place was that 
it was large. It was also drafty—without insula- 
tion, ceiling, or windows—and the floor had 
already had hard use as a roller-skating rink. 
But the teen-agers were encouraged, and met 
there until cold weather drove them back to the 
gym, but they then felt that they had something 
tangible to work on. 

Instead of waiting for the grown-ups to do 
something, they decided to undertake the re- 
building of the pavilion themselves. First, they 
had Perry Knight, a teacher at junior high, make 
architectural drawings for them. These they took 
to a local contractor for an estimate of cost. Only 
slightly appalled at the thought of raising fifteen 
thousand doilars, they promptly tackled the prob- 
lem of how such a sum could be obtained. With 
the consent and help of the Recreation Com- 
mission, at that time headed by the superinten- 
dent of schools, D. B. Lesher, the youngsters 
planned and carried out a drive to raise the 
money, taking it first to the students themselves 
in November, 1948. Their goal was a dollar per 
student, and from approximately 1200 students 
they took in one thousand dollars. By adding 
another thousand which Club Tico had accu- 
mulated over the previous few years in member- 
ships and nightly admissions, they had a fair 
start. Then they focused their drive on the com- 
munity. One of the first questions asked was 
“Are the kids really interested? What have they 
to offer?” The jubilant answer was “two thou- 
sand dollars.” 

The young people first carried on an intensive 
advertising program to sell their idea. They drew 
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A View of the Lounge 


up their own advertisements for the newspapers, 
spoke on the radio, gave speeches before service 
clubs and women’s organizations, and were even 
allowed time during intermissions at local thea- 
ters to outline their project. Never was a political 
campaign carried on with more enthusiasm. 


The actual money-raising was to be on only 
one night, December sixteenth. Before this date, 
they called for volunteers at school to do the 
house-canvassing, hoping for five hundred stu- 
dents. They got a thousand. Then they mapped 
the city into districts under the leadership of a 
captain, and the districts into blocks to be as- 
signed to teams of two youngsters. 


The night before the drive, the volunteers met 
at the junior high to receive instructions and 
materials. Each team was given a mimeographed 
page of instructions, which included a list of 
possible questions and answers, an envelope for 
the money, and a receipt book so that each donor 
would be assured his money would be used for 
the new building. During the briefing, the plan- 
ners demonstrated on the stage just how to ap- 
proach a prospective donor, answer questions, 
fill out receipts, and handle the money. The 
townspeople were requested to turn on their 
porch lights the evening of the drive. 


When the night of December sixteenth ar- 
rived, the porch lights blazed all over town, a 
bright omen. With all the enthusiasm of Crusa- 
ders, the teams went forth to battle for their Tico. 
It turned out to be no battle at all. About eight 
o’clock, the captains started turning in the money 
from their districts to a committee stationed at 
the school to accept and count the donations. The 
night’s total was seven thousand dollars. From 
then on, money came in from clubs, large and 
small, and from individuals to make the total 
over sixteen thousand dollars. The youngsters 
were elated. They had done it themselves, and 
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thus were doubly proud of their building when 
it was finally remodeled and the opening date 
announced. 

The young people bought the furnishings for 
the lounge, and mothers came to the rescue to 
make the draperies. They furnished the snack 
bar with a soft drink cooler and an ice cream 
storage cabinet, to be paid for out of the profits 
of the bar. For the snack room they already had 
booths with tables and benches which had been 
donated to their first downtown center. In the 
game room were four ping-pong tables, all do- 
nated, and two pool tables, which they bought 
secondhand and had repaired. Mr. Knight made 
a large knotty pine desk with a built-in turntable 
for playing records, connected to a_ ten-loud- 
speaker amplifying system in the building. There 
was a microphone attachment to be used for 
announcements. In the huge 38 by 65 foot ball- 
room, the ceiling lights could be turned on in 
various colors, and an orchestra shell was built 
in the north wall, to be used for special dances 
when the occasion called for a real live orchestra. 


The grand opening was set for May 28th, 
1949, in order that the seniors who had worked 
so untiringly could be present before graduation. 
The final finishing had to be rushed, and the 
youngsters gladly pitched in and helped. The 
night before the opening, one workman willingly 
stayed until midnight to put inlaid linoleum on 
the snack bar counter. After he finished, the 
youngsters who were present, washing windows 
and hanging draperies, completed their night’s 
work by varnishing the front stairway on their 
way out the door to go home! 

As scheduled, the grand opening was May 
28th, and some two thousand people attended 
the dance and dedication ceremony. The amaze- 
ment of the adults equaled the triumph of the 
youngsters, and there was that satisfied feeling 
of a job well done on the part of all those who 
had had a hand in the project. Still, after the 
fanfare there remained the question, “Can the 
kids make a go of it?” This, after all, was only 
the beginning. 

For two years now they have made a go of it, 
solving their budget problems and staying on a 
solvent basis. Maintenance was figured at $2000 
a year to include utilities, salaries of hostess and 
janitor, and repairs. Their membership tickets 
are fifty cents a year, which means about $400 
a year. They average twenty dollars a night in 
ten-cent admissions, open during the school year 
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Friday and Saturday nights and during the sum- 
mer Wednesday and Friday nights. This all adds 
up to more than $2000 a year, which makes it 
possible to add to their furnishings from time 
to time. The club operates under officers and a 
seven member board elected by Tico members. 
The rules of the club are printed on the member- 
ship cards. “No drinking - No smoking - No 
rowdiness - No destruction.” At some time dur- 
ing the year, everyone works at one of the 
various jobs—at the door collecting admissions, 
in the check stand at the coat rack, at the snack 
bar, and so on. Thus each member feels a defi- 
nite responsibility to see that Club Tico runs 
smoothly. 


The entire building project was of immeasur- 
able value to the teen-agers who helped plan and 
work it out, a far better educational experience 
than if the adults had presented a building to 
them on a silver platter. It continues to be of 
value to those who are managing it successfully. 


Instead of waiting for tomorrow, they are learn- 
ing how to live today by maintaining and oper- 
ating their large, enterprising concern known as 


Club Tico. 


The Snack Bar Corner 


A Junior High School conducts its own official elections of officers for its 


respective organizations. 


Citizenship by Participation 


OU CAN TEACH CITIZENSHIP, its respon- 
sibilities and duties, from a textbook. You 
can teach citizenship by example. Or, you 

can teach citizenship by practice. 

The right to vote is both a privilege and a 
duty of citizenship. Elections at our high school 
are aimed at permitting students, already school 
citizens, to see, hear, and do all the things 
essential to an election. Here’s the way it goes. 

Student government operates under the pro- 
visions of a_ student-written, school-approved 
constitution. It establishes procedures for most 
of the ordinary situations of school life and con- 
tains provisions for its own amendment in case 
the need arises. It reserves the veto power over 
student legislation for the school administration, 
however, because of the legal responsibility 
which is involved. 

Under this constitution, elections for all stu- 
dent offices are held at the same time. There is 
a student body organization, a division of the 
students: into membership in the Boys’ Club or 
Girls’ Club and the school classes. 

The Associated Student Body elects a presi- 
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dent, a secretary and a treasurer. Presidents of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs become vice-presidents 
of the student body. The Student Council, the 
governing body of the school, is composed of the 
officers of the Associated Student Body and the 
class presidents. 

Annually, in May, officers are chosen for the 
following year. The whole procedure of election 
begins with the selection of delegates at nominat- 
ing conventions. The roll rooms choose a dele- 
gate and an alternate for each 20 students or 
major fraction of 20. Having selected the dele- 
gates, the roll rooms give them instructions con- 
cerning nominees for office. 

At the first convention—over which the presi- 
dent of the Associated Student Body presides— 
nominations are made for the offices of the 
group. Any present student of the school, except 
graduating seniors, of course, in good scholastic 
and citizenship standing, is eligible for nomina- 
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tion. Roll rooms are called, beginning with the 
senior groups, and each room may place a name 
before the convention, second a nomination al- 
ready made, or simply pass its turn. 

When all the roll rooms have been called, the 
convention moves into the selection of two candi- 
dates for each office by a roll call vote of the 
delegates. The names are listed in the order of 
their standing in the roll call. 

The method of nomination and selection is 
the same for all offices of the Associated Student 
Body. Isn’t it a long process? But say, did you 
ever happen to listen to the nominating conven- 
tion of either of the major political parties? 
Isn’t it just possible that the methods employed 
in our high school will give the students a better 
understanding of the whole procedure if they 
listen to the next one? 

Officers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs are 
nominated in a slightly different manner. Two 
separate assemblies are held within the next 
week. Nominations for club officers are made 
from the floor, and the list of candidates 
shortened to the two receiving the largest number 
of votes in a rising vote taken immediately fol- 
lowing the closing of nominations. 

Class officers are nominated by class conven- 
tions held several days later. That completes the 
roster of candidates. 


Campaigning begins almost at once. Over- 
night, almost, posters and all kinds of “VOTE 
FOR -— —” signs spring up around the school. 
Although there are no political parties, it’s amaz- 
ing to see how quickly alliances are made for 
purposes of campaigning. It all reaches a climax 
with an election assembly at which each candi- 
date is privileged to speak in his own behalf or 
to be represented by some person of his choice. 
There is a lot of wasted oratory and a wealth of 
drama in this final rally—even as in most 
political campaigns. 

The actual election is arranged to stimulate 
conditions at local voting places. We use voting 
machines in city and county elections, so we use 
voting machines in our school elections. Is there 
a better way to familiarize our young citizens 
with the mechanics of voting? 

By special arrangement with the supervisor of 
elections in the office of the county auditor, the 
machines are set up in a first-floor room of the 
high school for the voting. The modern voting 
machine can be arranged to lock off any portion 
of the panel which is not to be used by a voter, 
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and this locking is arranged and explained to the 
students by the supervisor. The special election 
committee appointed by the student council then 
takes over the job of instructing the voters in the 
use of the machine. The committee assumes all 
the functions of a regular election board on duty 
at the polling place. 

Elections are held for two days. The first day, 
hours are from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. On the 
second day the polls open at the same hour but 
close at 1:30 p.m. Results are announced almost 
immediately. Students vote before or after school, 
at either lunch period, or during their study 
periods without any interruption of class sched- 
ules. 


The election board has a complete roster of 
all students, by classes. Each voter is required to 
identify himself by presenting his student card. 
As he comes to vote, he is checked on this master 
sheet and his name recorded on the list being 
prepared by one of the election clerks. 


A board member stands by the voting ma- 
chine demonstration panel to explain machine 
voting to any who are unfamiliar with the pro- 
cess. It is all very business-like and entirely 
official. 

It is real, too, even to the extent that watchers 
may be used by any candidates or group of can- 
didates to challenge students who are not pre- 
pared to show their eligibility by means of their 
student cards. Workers for candidates are always 
rounding up some students who have not yet 
voted. Doesn’t that make it about as real as can 
be? 

The advantages seem rather apparent. It 
familiarizes students with a number of methods 
used in elections in district, state, and nation. It 
teaches mechanics of voting, as well as actual 
procedures. 


By way of a postscript, the election committee 
assumes responsibility for checking the eligibility 
of candidates. They have decided that it would 
be easier for the committee to require any person 
preparing to make a nomination, to submit a 
nominating petition prior to the convention. It 
eliminates selection of ineligible students and 
removes one objection to the present system. 


The number of signatures required on a 
petition is small, so that no one is eliminated 
for lack of backing. The election committee is 
preparing to author such an amendment to the 
constitution. 
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Definite preparation of audience aids in assuring better success in the dramatics 
program. 


Choose Your Audience 


ee HAVE always wanted to be in a play,” the 
high school senior confided to his teacher 
in an elective drama class. 


His unpromising school record and apparent 
lack of ability gave no hint that ten weeks later 
an audience would discover in him a new hero, 
with a voice quality not evident in his usual, 
“I don’t know.” He had found an audience 
before he was graduated. The audience was small 
and almost as carefully picked as the actors. 


Audiences are absolutely necessary for per- 
formers. In a small school a class can prepare 
a program for the assembly but in a large school 
like Lincoln High School, with an enrollment of 
1700, programs given by one class for another 
class which meets the same period, or even for 
a group of classes, are giving valuable experience 
to the less polished performers. 


In this high school, drama pupils have given 
three one-act plays to other classes which meet 
the same hour. The first, The Valiant, drew every 
English class which meets at 2:00 p.m., an audi- 
ence of about 300. Not only excellent perform- 
ances, but also preparation of the audience, 
helped to make it a success. Members of the 
group not in the production, spoke before every 
English class the day before the play, giving 
background for the tragedy. When the play later 
rated superior in a state university Fine Arts 
Festival, the try-out audience understood why. 

Another production, Mooncalf Mungford, for 
which the audience was not prepared in advance, 
brought some self-conscious laughter from the 
adolescent group, who had expected comedy and 
tried to find it in the pitiful lines of the mentally 
unbalanced character. The same production, with 
a new lead, given to an audience of 200 the next 
day, found pupils responsive and appreciative, 
although the acting was not of equal quality. 
Half the pupils were there to compare the two 
productions. A girls’ chorus that had been sched- 
uled for the hour gave up the stage and made 
up the remainder of the audience. 


Pupils who had won honors in the state 
Speech Festival gave an all-school assembly pro- 
gram made up of a dramatic reading, an original 
oration, and a humorous debate. 
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One of the happiest programs each semester 
is given by the girls’ octet for English literature 
classes which meet the same hour. The girls sing 
songs by Robert Burns. When the June audience 
joined in singing “Auld Lang Syne,” the eyes of 
some of the seniors filled with tears. 

A boy read the poem Creation so well that 
the American literature class suggested a tape re- 
cording. Finally the school made a record from 
the tape. 


When the semester neared an end with four 
of Shakespeare’s plays available for reading, but 
time to read only one, an English literature class 
could not agree on which one to study. Members 
then divided into four groups to prepare one- 
hour programs for the last week, based on the 
plays each group studied. Two girls who had 
chosen Twelfth Night, gave their program with 
the help of the Orson Welles’ records. The group 
which summarized Midsummer Night's Dream 
played the opera music as soft background. 


An all masculine cast did scenes from Much 
Ado About Nothing, the action held together by 
an unusually fine narrator. Several said they 
studied harder on this than on any other play 
during the semester. Even poor readers were 
able to read well. 

Best of all was the courtroom scene from the 
Merchant of Venice. A Jewish boy gave a strong 
performance as Shylock, playing opposite a Jew- 
ish girl as Portia. How mistaken the teacher was 
when she thought to spare their feelings by not 
requiring the only two Jewish members of the 
class to read the play, only to have them choose 
to do so. 


A sophomore class wrote radio sketches for 
clean-up, paint-up week. They had the opportu- 
nity to give five of them over local radio stations. 
When they began, a few thought it elementary 
stuff, but even a scoffer found his role exacting 
when he had to walk up a step and close a door. 
He fell off the box which served as the step. The 
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amateur players controlled their amusement and 
finished the program while the professional radio 
man in the control room laughed. 

Another sophomore class which finished Les 
Miserables wrote a radio version of the story, 
cast it, and made a tape recording. Another class 
enjoyed this recording, remarked on its good 
qualities, but would not recommend it for all 
classes to hear, for the actors had not had suffi- 
cient time to develop their interpretations of the 
roles. Another year, there may be more time 
for practice. 

Even journalists enjoy an audience. Begin- 
ning journalism classes make a trip to the print 
shop on the day the page editors are working on 
the school paper. There they see how the work 
is done. 


The most ambitious production has grown 
from a series of 125 color slides of pictures of 
classes and activities made by members of the 
photography class. With a tape recording by 
pupil narrators, these make up a program which 
has helped acquaint a number of adult groups in 
the city with the work of the schools. The princi- 
pal also took it to each of the junior high schools 
to show to pupils who will enter L. H. S. next 
fall. It is a major project of orientation and 
public relations. 


Whether the audience is made up of other 
classes, the whole school, pupils of other schools, 
interested adults, or radio listeners, small groups 
combining class and activity are finding appre- 
ciative audiences. 


Conscription of All Americans 
in Time of War 


A Presentation of the Negative side of the current High School debate question. 


RESOLVED: That All Americans Should Be 
Subject to Conscription for Essen- 
tial Service in Time of War. 

In these days of international peril, it is only 
natural that many new and sometimes drastic 
methods of meeting the situation will be pro- 
posed. When the nation is facing a great de- 
pression, such suggestions as the NRA and plans 
of work relief have been proposed. When medi- 
cal facilities are below the actual needs of the 
nation, we have the suggestion of socialized 
medicine. When strikes threaten to paralyze the 
nation, some people propose new methods of 
controlling labor. Today, with war a possibility, 
many of our people feel that the conscription of 
all Americans for essential service in time of war 
is an essential step. 

The article published in the last issue of this 
magazine upon the national high school debate 
subject for this year pointed out some of the 
arguments that seem to indicate that conscription 
of all Americans for essential service in time of 
war is necessary. In this discussion we will 
point out some of the outstanding reasons why 
conscription is neither necessary nor desirable 
at this time. 

Before we can present these arguments, we 
must make it clear that there are very good argu- 
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ments on both sides of this highly controversial 
question. The high school debaters of the na- 
tion would not be spending one full year of their 
time on this topic if it did not have some very 
good arguments on both sides. The issue is a 
very live one today, and it will continue to be 
an active one if the international situation con- 
tinues to be as bad in the future as it is today. 

Our first argument against conscription of all 
Americans for essential service in time of war 
is that we have never had to resort to such a 
system in the past. If we take a look at all of 
the major wars in which the United States has 
engaged, we will see that the conscription of 
labor has never been essential. We have always 
had the universal liability of male citizens to 
serve in the armed forces when the security of 
the nation demanded their help, but this has 
never been projected to take in the labor force 
of the nation. 

As early as 1783, George Washington wrote 
of the obligation of each man to serve in the 
armed forces in a letter to Alexander Hamilton. 
It was not, however, until the Civil War that the 
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federal government called upon the states to 
furnish men for the armed forces by the use of 
a draft for service. In 1862 President Lincoln 
called for a larger quota of men than could be 
provided by voluntary methods, and so the draft 
was soon forthcoming. Of the total 2,690,000 
men who were mustered into the Union Army, 
only 255,000 were secured by means of the 
draft. We can see, therefore, that the draft was 
not a very important part of the recruitment 
program of the federal government during the 
Civil War. With regard to agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, there was never any thought 
of conscription of all Americans during that 
struggle. 


During World Wars I and II, there was no’ 


need for the conscription of all Americans for 
essential service. Although we did have uni- 
versal military service for the armed forces, the 
agricultural and industrial establishments of the 
nation were fully able to produce all of the 
materials that we needed. If the United States 
were able to go through these two world wide 
struggles without any attempt at conscription, 
we cannot see just why such a proposal should 
be needed at the present time. 

We cannot pass up this opportunity to men- 
tion the fact that we now have fewer people be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24 than we had in 1940, 
when the last war started. It is true that we 
have about 2 million less people in this age 
group, but this does not mean that we have a 
smaller labor force now than we had at that 
time. The proponents of conscription of all 
Americans for essential service in time of war are 
using this argument to show that we have a 
smaller labor supply than we had ten years ago. 
We do have fewer people between the ages of 
15 and 24, but we have a greatly increased total 
labor supply in all of the other age groups. In 
the event of war, most of the physically fit young 
people between the ages of 15 and 24 would 
soon be inducted into the armed forces. On the 
other hand, we would have all of the people in 
the other age groups above 24 to make up an 
even larger labor supply than we had when the 
last war started. 


The proponents of conscription of all Amer- 
icans for essential service in time of war have 
hit upon the idea that we will be in a much more 
serious situation regarding our labor supply if 
we should become engaged in a war at this time, 
because we do not have the 8 million unemployed 
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that we had in 1940. They point to the full em- 
ployment that we now have and then argue that 
we would immediately be faced with the problem 
of not being able to employ men in war indus- 
tries because they are already employed. We 
feel that this is not a valid line or argument. 
The nation would be better off because we now 
have men and women who are employed, and 
consequently their skills are sharp and effective. 
A man who has had full employment for eight 
years is a much better workman than one who 
has been plagued by unemployment for a num- 
ber of years and has not kept his skill as a 
workman up to its maximum efficiency. The 
fact that most of our workers have been on the 
job for a number of years should make our labor 
force more efficient now than it was in 1940. 


It would also be a mistake to overlook the 
great increase that we have had in the efficiency 
of the American working man during the last 
ten years. The Council of Economic Advisers 
has estimated, and has compared, the output of 
the average American worker. If we place the 
index at 100 in 1929 this efficiency had in- 
creased to 125 by 1939. Today, however, the 
productive efficiency of the American worker 
stands at 165. This is an increase of 65 per 
cent in the output of our workers. We feel that 
this is just another reason why it will not be 
necessary to conscript all Americans for essential 
service in the event of war. 

Before we adopt this radical proposal, we 
should also the way conscription 
worked when it was tried in Great Britain during 
World War II. Britain is a democracy that 
can well be compared with the United States. 
The people there have had a much longer ex- 
perience with the democratic process than we 
have had in this country. In their great emer- 
gency during the last war, they resorted to con- 
scription. Did this increase their productivity 
very much? The answer is no. Their plan 
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drew only a very small increase in the percentage 
of women working than we had in the United 


States under a system of free enterprise. The 
percentage of women working in Britain, under 
compulsion was 45 per cent of all women from 
ages 14 to 59. Our free system got 37 per cent 
in the United States, and had we experienced the 
urgency of survival that Britain had, we would 
probably have had a much larger percentage. 
Paul V. McNutt stated in 1950 that he was not 
convinced that Britain did a better job of mobi- 
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lization, with conscription, than we did with 
freedom of choice of a job. 


Not only did the British system fail to in- 
crease the productivity of the nation, but it left 
a serious after-effect that the United States must 
avoid at all costs. It killed the initiative of the 
people. When told when and where to work, 
they lost their urge to go out and get a job. 
When the war ended, the people had been so 
regimented that they were willing to vote-in 
socialism. Their loss of initiative has left the 
nation floundering, and even today they have 
not had the kind of recovery from the war that 
they would have had if they had retained free 
enterprise. This one reason for objecting to 
conscription should be a strong enough one to 
cause the people to stop and wonder before they 
adopt the system. 


In this modern age, there is too great a ten- 
dency to overlook one of the most important 
sources of manpower in this country. That is 
the ability of this nation to expand the number 
of women working in our industrial plants. 
Today we have over 19 million women who are 
in paid employment or looking for jobs. They 
now constitute over 30 per cent of the civilian 
labor supply. In 1940 women constituted only 
26 per cent of the civilian labor supply and in 
1944, at the height of war production they made 
up 36 per cent of the total. 


To see how women can be used in industry, 


look at the aircraft plants. In 1939, women 
constituted only 1 per cent of the workers in 
the industry. By 1943, they constituted 39 per 
cent. This great increase was brought about by 
making changes in the types of work. Instead 
of having all jobs of the heavy type that could 
be done only by men, the planners within the 
industry broke the jobs down so that women 
could be used efficiently. More of this type of 
planning will open new fields in industry to 
women. 


We feel that there is no need for conscription 
of all Americans for essential service at the pres- 
ent time because we have a number of ways 
in which the working force of the nation can 
be increased if we care to use them. Some of 
the ways in which the manpower can be in- 
creased are given in the following paragraphs. 


The women of the nation can be used more 
efficiently. Planning of a constructive nature 
will greatly increase the number of jobs that 
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are now done by men that can be done effec- 
tively by women. 


Older men can be brought back to work from 
retirement. A survey of the needs of the smaller 
shops of the nation indicates that they could use 
many older men. About 250,000 men above 
the age of 65 are available and are ready to go 
to work if they are only given the opportunity. 


It has been estimated that about 150,000 
young men between the ages of 14 and 19 will 
go to work this year. In addition, the handi- 
capped people of this nation are ready and eager 
to go to work if they can find employment. If 
given an opportunity they will take their place 
on the production line. 


Better use of present employees will increase 
production in time of war. Many skilled work- 
ers were forced to take semi-skilled jobs after the 
war. These men are really skilled workers, but 
because of a dearth of skilled jobs they are now 
working in lesser capacities. When needed for 
the skilled jobs, they are now ready to take their 
place in industry. 

One of the greatest sources of new workers 
lies in the ability of the managers of industries 
to split-up jobs. We have a number of jobs in 
our industries that are much too complex today. 
This means that only skilled workers with years 
of experience can do them successfully. During 
the last war, we learned to break down many 
of these skilled jobs into two or three semi-skilled 
jobs. When this was done, production increased 
since the semi-skilled workers could be trained 
in a relatively short period of time. 

Better coordination between public and pri- 
vate employment agencies is possible. Employers 
should send agents to state and federal employ- 
ment agencies to interview prospective workers. 
Some employers have used house trailers that 
have been converted into offices and are sending 
them to different sections of the city to inter- 
view prospective workers near their homes. 

The office hours of employment agencies 
have been lengthened in order to aid the workers 
in securing interviews. By staying open in the 
evenings and on Saturdays, the workers can get 
interviews without the loss of any working time. 

Advertising is now being used extensively 
by some firms to secure the manpower needed. 
Companies are telling about the advantages of 
working in their plants. Pension plans, insurance 
programs, credit unions, profit sharing plans, 
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and hospitalization systems offer many advan- 
tages and are being stressed by employers. 

Industry is now expanding its training pro- 
grams. The industry is training its present per- 
sonnel to take more highly skilled jobs and thus 
to increase their usefulness and compensation. 
Apprentice programs have been set in operation 
to train the semi-skilled workers. 

Some plants have scheduled a longer work 
week to help them produce much needed war 
materials. This plan could be used if the na- 
tion becomes involved in a global war. Incentive 
pay systems have greatly increased the output of 
those plants that have used the plan. 

Job-rating systems are being installed by 
many companies. By the use of this system, jobs 
are reclassified according to the amount of skill 
required. This means that a change may be made 
in the rate of pay and in some cases production 
will be increased. 

Plants in certain communities have attempted 
to establish their rates of pay at approximately 
the same point. This discourages the workers 
from job-jumping, and makes the workers in all 
plants happier with their positions. 

It has been estimated that by the use of these 
methods that the total labor force of the United 
States, including the men in military service, will 
reach 68 million by 1952. Manpower officials 
feel that enough new workers can be found at 
this time to meet the needs of the nation in pre- 
paring for an adequate national defense. 


SAMPLE NEGATIVE DILEMMAS 


The dilemma is a method of strategy used in 
debate that can be used effectively by either side. 
It consists of formulating a question to be asked 
of the opponents that has two apparent answers. 
If either answer is made it usually proves em- 
barrassing to the team doing the answering. Its 
value lies in the fact that it brings out some of 
the more important points of the debate and 
brings the arguments out in the open. 

Question: Do the members of the affirma- 
tive believe that they can adopt the system of 
conscripting all Americans for essential service 
in time of war without bringing full scale So- 
cialism upon the nation at the end of the con- 
flict? 
If They 
Answer 
Yes! 


The affirmative debaters 
have stated that they feel 
that the United States can 
adopt the system of conscrip- 
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tion of all Americans for essential service in 
time of war without bringing full scale Socialism 
upon the nation at the end of the war. When 
they make such a statement, they are indulging 
in wishful thinking. If they want an example 
of just what is liable to happen in this country, 
let them look at Great Britain. One week be- 
fore World War II started, that nation assumed 
sweeping powers that required any and all per- 
sons to place themselves, their services, and 
their property at the disposal of the nation. With 
the advent of the Churchill government in May, 
1940, these powers were used. Even though 
these powers were in the hands of a Conservative 
government, the people elected a Socialist gov- 
ernment at the end of the war, and the nation 
remained under government regimentation. 

Our affirmative friends have stated that they 
do not believe that such a thing will happen in 
the United States. It happened in Great Britian, 
and that nation has had just as strong a tradi- 
tion for freedom and liberty as has the United 
States. Once the people of a nation get accus- 
tomed to the life under a controlled economy, 
they are slow in reasserting their initiative. 
Look at the American farmer today. He has had 
a number of years under government subsidies, 
and today he is not the least bit interested in 
going back to the system of rugged individual- 
ism such as we had before 1930. 


If They 
Answer 
No! 


The members of the affirma- 
tive team seem to be willing 
to admit that there is little 
possibility that the system of 
conscription of all Americans for essential serv- 
ice in time of war can be adopted without bring- 
ing about full scale Socialism at the end of the 
conflict. This very admission is a grave weak- 
ness in the affirmative plan. Unless they are 
willing to make an all out defense of Socialism 
as the economic system in this country, we do 
not see how they can honestly continue to advo- 
cate their plan which is the opening wedge lead- 
ing to Socialism in this country. 

This admission by the affirmative is a very 
damaging one to their case. First they are de- 
fending conscription of all people in time of war. 
Then they are admitting that such conscription 
will eventually lead to Socialism in this country 
at the end of the war. We cannot see how they 
can hope to establish their contentions in this 
debate when they contradict themselves in this 
manner. 
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QuesTIoN: /t is a well known fact that or- 
ganized labor is now opposed to any plan that 
calls for the conscription of labor during a war. 
Do the members of the affirmative team feel 
that labor is justified in such a stand? 


If They 
Answer 
Yes! 


The members of the affirma- 
tive team are practically ad- 
mitting that their proposal 
should not be adopted when 
they say that labor is justified in taking its stand 
opposing the adoption of a system of conscrip- 
tion of all Americans in time of war. If labor 
is justified when it takes such a stand, how can 
the affirmative then argue that we should still 
go ahead and adopt the system? It is difficult 
enough to get the government to adopt a plan 
of this type when the people seem to favor it. 
If labor opposes it, it will be almost impossible to 
get any legislation passed that will establish the 
system in this country. 


If They 
Answer 
No! 


The affirmative debaters do 
not agree that labor has a 
right to be opposed to their 
system of conscription of all 
Americans in time of war. If they will take the 
time to study the many struggles that labor has 
had to reach its position of freedom in this 
country, they will be forced to agree that labor 
cannot afford to take the risk of losing its gains 
by agreeing to any such system. It might mean 
the loss of labor freedom. 

Labor has another important point in its 
favor. In every war of the United States, free 
labor has more than done its part in the pro- 
duction of needed goods. Without any undue 
pressure from the government, the American 
worker gained the unheard of goal of 50,000 
planes per year during World War II. Since 
labor has always met the test in this country, we 
feel that it has the right to protect itself against 
this radical proposal of the affirmative. 


Question: Do the members of the affirmative 
feel that the productivity of labor may be greatly 
reduced if we adopt their proposal of conscrip- 
tion of all Americans for essential service in 
time of war? 


If They 
Answer 
Yes! 


The affirmative debaters are 
willing to admit that the pro- 
ductivity of labor may be re- 
duced by the adopting of the 
plan that they propose and defend. This being 
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the case, we cannot see why they are so anxious 
to adopt a system which may harm rather than 
help the total production of the United States in 
time of war. To adopt such a system would 
finally result in the reduction of, instead of the 
increase of, the production of munitions for war. 


If They 
Answer 
No! 


The affirmative debaters can- 
not see that there will be any 
important change in the total 
productivity of America if 
the plan of conscription which they are propos- 
ing and defending is adopted in the United 
States. If they want to see what may happen to 
America, let them look at Australia. That 
country has had government interference with 
labor since it adopted compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes in 1904. The result has been a 
lack of labor-management cooperation and the 
establishment of wages that are almost uniform 
for all workers. 


Since the war the Australian worker has not 
increased his productivity as has the American 
worker. With government interference we do 
not find labor willing to work as hard as under 
free enterprise. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Harold E. Gibson will present the affirma- 
tive rebuttal next month. 


Young Leaders Are Few 


Democracy has never fully been pat into 
effect in this country. Only a comparatively few 
of our people take an active interest in our gov- 
ernment. Many people not only do not bother to 
vote; they do all that they can to discourage 
able and ambitious young men from entering 
public life. During the time of the American 
Revolution and for a few decades thereafter our 
ablest young men went into government, but 
since before the Civil War, anyone who took pub- 
lic life seriously has been liable to be ridiculed as 
a “professional politician.” The result is that to- 
day, when we need strong, wise, able and vigor- 
ous men to lead us, we have turned to men far 
advanced in years, some of whom have even re- 
tired, for the simple reason that young men 
trained as leaders are few indeed. This is a de- 
plorable and dangerous situation, and it must be 
remedied if we are to survive. 


—James P. Harr, 
Chancellor of the University of Texas 
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State Conferees recommend democratic principles be established in school 
elections. 


The Most Democratic Methods of Electing 
Student Council Members and Officers 


TUDENT PARTICIPATION in school gov- 
ernment is one of the most effective features 
in our present form of education. Educators 

are constantly vested with the responsibility to 
make the school a better laboratory in which, 
under guidance, students may learn and practice 
the principles of democracy. 

School elections should serve a very definite 
purpose in the practice of democratic principles. 
Any election of student council representatives 
or officers should become a learning experience 
in election procedure for the entire student 
body. An election should not only serve as an 
experience through which students develop the 
ability to select officers and representatives who 
are capable, but as an experience in democratic 
processes. To accomplish these election results, 
a wide variance of election methods are em- 
ployed by student councils in different schools 
throughout the nation. 

The extent to which this variance of election 
exists, was evident at the fourteenth national 
conference of the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils held in Denver. Among the many 
problems discussed, two groups of delegates, at 
two meetings, attempted to formulate some con- 
clusions as to “What Are the Best Democratic 
Methods of Electing Student Council Members 
and Officers.” As various delegates discussed 
the problem and attempted to make recommen- 
dations, the election method employed by the 
school from which the delegate came, was pre- 
sented and defended. After much discussion the 
problem of membership selection in the student 
council was agreed upon. It was recommended 
that candidates for membership should have 
passing grades in all subjects and that they 
should have an above-average grade in citizen- 
ship. Most delegates felt that nominations and 
elections in the home room, where most candi- 
dates are well known, or election of representa- 
tives from grade classes, (such as freshman, 
sophomore, etc.) offered the best representation 
of students for membership on the council. 

The election of officers to the student council. 
the delegates felt, presented problems different 
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from those of membership elections. In most 
instances, elections of officers necessitate a 
yearly school-wide election by the student body. 
The success of a student council is dependent 
upon good leadership. Often potential candidates 
may not be too well known by the students who 
are to vote for them. Therefore, the delegates 
felt that those in charge of conducting an election 
should make it possible for students to receive 
adequate guidance to assist them in learning how 
to elect their most capable students as officers. 
It was brought out that candidates might be 
selected by self-nomination, by nomination from 
the floor, or by nomination by petition. Selection 
of candidates by a nominating committee or by 
appointment was considered undemocratic. Nom- 
ination by petition was suggested as one of the 
most democratic methods for electing student 
council officers, since any member might upon 
being properly petitioned become a candidate. It 
was felt, too, that this method corresponded to 
a great extent to the procedure very common to 
an adult political election, and was therefore 
excellent training in democratic processes. 

To acquaint the student voters with the candi- 
dates, a carefully planned and carefully guided 
pre-election campaign was suggested. The school 
newspaper, the art department, the local news- 
paper, and the local radio could do much to 
stimulate interest. It was felt that the election 
campaign could serve the same purposes as do 
corresponding political campaigns in adult life. 
It makes the election a real event in the life of 
the school. It tends to produce good political 
platforms and good candidates because of intense 
competition. It provides for enjoyment and fun. 
It is traditionally established. The non-partisan 
method of campaigning was recommended, for it 
allows the election to be centered only in the 
position to be filled and the candidate’s qualifi- 
cations. Voters would not be influenced by the 
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showmanship or by the name and prestige of a 
party. Petty politics were less likely to develop. 

The campaign might culminate in a school 
wide assembly, at which time each candidate 
would make a well-prepared, dignified statement 
of his platform. The assembly should then be 
followed by the voting of the students. Provision 
should have been made ahead of the time of 
voting, for the proper registration of all voters. 
The group in charge of the elections will have 
announced the election day, and the time and 
place of elections. Adequate provisions should be 


made that all voting be conducted to conform as 
nearly as possible to adult elections. Proper bal- 
lots and booths or machines for voting should be 
provided. The election committee is usually _re- 
sponsible for counting the ballots and providing 
the method of announcing election results. 

A strong feeling existed among the delegates 
that whatever election procedures were used in 
a school, only those that respected the rights of 
pupils to select their own leaders, unrestricted 
and uncoerced, contributed to the real value of 
school elections—democracy in action. 


An appeal for a simplified course in un-armed defense as an extra-curricular 
activity. 


Youthful Self-Confidence 


OR A PERIOD OF YEARS I have worked 
to develop a practical course in un-armed 
defense that would prove applicable to the 

average everyday boy or girl, man or woman. It 
has been my privilege to work with the State 
Police, U.S.C.G., and to give courses to high 
school and private school pupils, as well as 
private lessons and many exhibitions in this 
country and overseas. 


In perfecting this system of self-defense and 
hand-to-hand combat, it has been my goal to 
make available to anyone a simple set of defense 
measures designed to be used in any emergency 
where one’s person is in danger of physical as- 
sault. It is a simple and direct science, a matter 
of knowing how your muscles and joints work 
and the vital relation between movement and 
balance. More important, when you have mas- 
tered this system, a confidence comes to you with 
the knowledge that you have developed a set of 
mind-directed reflexes that will protect you even 
in situations where you haven’t time to think 
what to do next. The old adage, “In Knowledge 
Is Strength,” was never more accurately applied 
than in this art of easy, effective self-defense 
in action. 


It has been my contention that this course 
should be included as one of the school’s most 
important extra-curricular activities. I have in 
mind two books which may be purchased at 
almost any bookstore. They illustrate especially 
well the beginning principles which should be 
taught. These books are large, with bold print 
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and picture instructions. They are titled: “Pro- 
tect Yourself,” by Brooks Mendell, and “Jiu 
Jitsu,” by Frederick P. Lowell. They can both 
be ordered through the Barnes Sports Library, 
A. S. Barnes and Co., Publishers, New York 18, 
N. Y. 

A course can easily be conducted by the Phy- 
sical Education Department, with older boys 
and girls acting as monitors for the younger 
ones. These principles work well not only in 
games of bodily contact but in real-life situations 
in every school. Those who are not good at group 
play or individual contests, who feel themselves 
physically inadequate and develop a feeling of 
inferiority because of their lack of proficiency, 
can gain a new confidence when they learn to 
make use of their own individual potentialities. 

In any situation, these forms of fear such as 
shyness and lack of confidence dull the mind, 
drain strength from the body and interfere with 
the functioning of vital organs. It is fear, in its 
various forms, which is responsible for the ma- 
jority of failures and misfits in life. The knowl- 
edge that one possesses an unseen power which 
makes him any man’s superior, regardless of size 
and strength, is a vital tonic which reacts upon 
a person’s whole being by releasing him from 
fear. Consequently he finds himself better able 
to adapt to his entire environment. In short, 
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psychologically speaking, he can walk with a 
firmer step in life. 

While teaching my course at the exclusive 
Black-Foxe Military School for Boys in Holly- 
wood, I had a chance to observe first hand the 
results described. The boys there ranged from 
nine up through eighteen years of age. Older 
boys taught the younger ones until they could 
manage by themselves. Boys find it more fun to 
teach their younger friends than to bully them. 
Thus, sportsmanship will always be their guide. 


Boys thus trained will never want to “just 
watch.” They know that they can participate in 
any sport with the best of them. Knowing this 
gives them all-important self-confidence, not only 
on the athletic field but in their ability to meet 
life’s situations more effectively. As said before, 
the bully becomes the teacher through the reali- 
zation that he has something to give, and the 
weaker child refuses to be hounded because he 
too can command respect. 


The training can readily be adapted for girls. 
There are a great many simple movements that 
a girl can learn which may at some time help 


her to keep presence of mind in warding off a 
would-be attacker. Due to the nation-wide prev- 
alence of this sort of thing, the value to them 
is self-explanatory. I have enjoyed considerable 
success with both sexes in actual class work in 
Tarentum High School, Tarentum, Pennsylvania, 
and also at the Y. M. C. A. in the same town. 

While staging exhibitions in over thirty high 
schools during a 1700 mile tour of Texas, as 
well as in many of the Pittsburgh District 
schools, I have come to the conclusion that a 
program of this type would be enthusiastically 
received. The response is the same in all sections 
of the country. 

My firm belief is that the child who has con- 
fidence in himself, who feels adequate to cope 
with the small problems of his world, will grow 
up to be a useful citizen of tomorrow. Early 
participation in group sports or activities is rec- 
ognized by all authorities as one of the best 
ways to prepare the child to deal with people. 
More than this, it furnishes a sound basis for 
building physical, mental, and moral stamina, 
thus providing a solution to problems of adjust- 
ments particularly of psychological origin. 


This authority says “‘No” to interscholastic competition for boys and girls in 
elementary schools. 


Elementary Interschool Athleties 


T HAS BECOME increasingly apparent that 
there is developing a rather widespread prac- 
tice of conducting extensive schedules of ath- 

letic competition for elementary and junior high 
school boys and girls. This topic has appeared 
on the agenda at meetings of state and national 
physical education organizations. There is gen- 
eral agreement that this practice of highly com- 
petitive athletics for elementary school pupils is 
contrary to sound educational principles and is 
often detrimental to the health and safety of the 
participants. 

Interschool athletic leagues should be con- 
fined to senior high schools. They are inappro- 
priate in the elementary and junior high school. 
From the point of view of health it is important 
to remember that children of this age are in a 
period of rapid change in size and in emotional 
and social adjustment. There is at this age only 
partial ossification of bones, with a healing haz- 
ard after injury that cannot be disregarded. Re- 
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liable observers feel that this is also a time when 
the individual is particularly vulnerable to joint 
injuries. 

In general, medical personnel and educators 
are agreed that there are real values in properly 
conducted physical activities. Not only are these 
activities an aid to physical development, but 
they also offer a fine opportunity to teach coop- 
eration, loyalty, leadership, and other worthwhile 
qualities. However, in a democracy one cannot 
justify restricting these benefits to the few who 
will get to play on the first team. The primary 
obligation of the public school is to provide op- 
portunity for all children to learn the lessons to 
be taught on the playing field and in the gym- 
nasium. 
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This does not mean that the physically gifted 
children should be neglected. It merely indicates 
that such children should not be given a dispro- 
portionate share of the time and facilities avail- 
able. The public certainly would not condone a 
teacher’s spending all of her time with the gifted 
children in her class while neglecting the average 
and slow learners. 

Coaches should give serious thought to the 
educational implications of choosing the best 
material for developing winning teams while 
side-stepping their responsibility for the average 
and low skill students. This cannot be justified. 
Interschool athletics are not for the glorification 
of the coach any more than they are for the 
glorification of any one player. Any man who 
develops and exploits the skills of a few selected 
students to build up his own reputation while 
neglecting the needs of many students, is guilty 
of a crime in the name of education which 
should not be tolerated. 


Many schools have a limited staff of qualified 
physical education teachers. Classroom teachers 
have heavy pupil loads. So, in order to spread 
their time equitably among all children, it is 
essential to develop a balanced program which 
reaches the child who is physically below par, the 


average youngster, and the physically gifted 
youth. Highpowered interschool athletics will 
tend to direct major attention to the school team 
and allow it to monopolize teacher time and 
physical education facilities. 

Too, when one or more teachers are involved 
in the coaching of these teams and the trans- 
portation of them to and from their game, they 
are often neglecting the remainder of their class 
entirely or else delegating this important respon- 
sibility to another teacher who is already over- 
loaded. The loss of educational time on the part 
of pupils and teachers is indefensible. It reflects 
in the total instructional program. This program 
requires time, and the necessary amount of time 
for teaching cannot be sacrificed without detri- 
ment to boys and girls. 


The National Society of State Directors of 
Physical Education has said that highly organ- 
ized competitive athletic leagues are not desirable 
for children and youth of elementary and junior 
high school age (grades 1-8). Physical education 
in these schools should stress a well-rounded 
program of instruction for all children supple- 
mented by an interesting, extensive program of 
intramural competition, sports days, and play 
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days. In schools where intramural competition is 
not possible, sports days and play days should be 
given particular emphasis. In these play days, 
students of one or more schools should come to- 
gether for socialized participation in activities 
with no school championships being involved. 


One result of the emphasis on highly compet- 
itive athletics and the winning of games has 
been a degeneration of our spirit of fair play and 
sportsmanship. This condition becomes even 
more alarming when it occurs during the forma- 
tive years of elementary school age children. 


Educators have deplored the apparent lack of 
sportsmanship on the part of players, coaches, 
and spectators at high school and college contests. 
There has been some feeling that school people 
were not promoting educationally sound pro- 
grams of athletic competition, and that character, 
citizenship, fair play, sportsmanship, and respect 
for opponents and officials were being sacrificed 
for the sake of a winning team. Too much time 
and effort have often been devoted to too few 
students. 


The solution to the problem lies with school 
administrators. They must secure only qualified 
physical education teachers to handle the athletic 
program in the high school and the elementary 
school, when specialists are employed to assist 
the classroom teacher with physical education. 
The administrator must also provide adequate 
facilities, equipment, and supplies with which to 
conduct a broad program of physical education 
activities, such as rhythms, games, relays, stunts, 
and outing activities for all boys and girls. 


The program of instruction in the basic skills 
of many activities should be supplemented by su- 
pervised free play and recreational opportunities 
of the child’s own choosing. To satisfy the com- 
petitive urge of elementary school children, an 
extensive intramural program should be planned 
and conducted with ample opportunity provided 
for student leadership in such capacities as squad 
leader, captain, scorer, umpire or referee, 
grounds keeper, and tournament manager. It 
is through such learning-by-doing activities that 
we develop the true democratic spirit of leading 
and following in turn, according to the demands 
of the situation. Only by positive action on the 
part of administrators and teachers can we meet 
the need of safe, sound, and sane educational 
opportunities for each child according to his 
maximal potentialities. 
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Should students be given credit for the time they are out of school participating 
in the various so-called outside activities? 


Edueation “In Absentia”’ 


NIVERSITIES HAVE BEEN KNOWN to 
U award degrees “in absentia” which merely 

means it is impossible for the student to 
return to school for the graduation program. In 
applying this term education “in absentia” to the 
practice of taking students out of class, | am 
attempting to point up a serious problem facing 
secondary schools throughout the country. We 
have so many fine organizations which carry on 
programs conflicting with class instruction that 
I am convinced we have too much education 
“in absentia.” 


This has made the work of the classroom 
teacher exceedingly difficult if not altogether 
impossible. From Michigan to Florida, teachers 
in desperation are raising this question, “Just 
how can I teach Johnny when he is not in class?” 

If this problem is as serious as many teachers 
indicate, then at least two things should be done. 
First of all, school administrators must curtail 
this growing tendency. Personally, I believe that 
student activities should not interfere with class- 
room work. In practice, however, we seem to be 
“pressured” into a policy of not allowing the 
classroom to interfere with activities. 


The importance of being in class each day was 
emphasized recently by a group of teachers work- 
ing on our Virginia state course of study, by the 
following quotation: “Missing a lesson is like 
missing a meal,”: and others say, “It’s worse 
than that; it’s like missing two or three meals.” 


In the second place, we must secure the help 
and understanding of the responsible people who 
direct the many worthwhile activities carried on 
in our various communities. On March 10th, I 
sent the following brief letter to some of our 
national organizations that are carrying on ex- 
cellent work in American high schools: 

“Within recent years we have had many requests to 
get students out of class for activities carried on by 
worthwhile organizations. Some of us feel that this miss- 
ing class has become a rather serious problem. Would 
you care to react to it and let me have the policy of 
your organization?” 

Excerpts from the replies received indicate 
that the leaders of these organizations are aware 


1 Louis A. Leslie, Methods of Teaching Transcription, Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1949. 
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of the problems in our program of education 
“in absentia” and stand ready to help remedy 
this very difficult situation. 


Mr. George B. Corwin, secretary for the 
Youth Program of the National Council of the 
YMCA, writes: 


“T can certainly understand the concern that you and 
other school administrators have, regarding the number 
of requests that come in to release students from class 
in order to participate in worthwhile activities outside 
of the school. I imagine the matter becomes rather com- 
plicated for the school administrators, particularly when 
so many of these opportunities are in line with the edu- 
cational objectives of the school itself. Our policy in 
scheduling national Hi-Y events such as the National 
Hi-Y Congress and the National Hi-Y Council is to 
have them come during vacation periods. For example, 
the Sixth National Hi-Y Congress is scheduled from 
June 21 to 26, and our National Hi-Y Council for the 
last two years has met during the Christmas vacation.” 


The policy for Quill and Scroll is stated as 
follows by Mr. Edward Nell, executive secretary: 


“As an organization engaged in activities of interest 
to high school students of journalism, it is not the 
policy of Quill and Scroll to promote programs that 
conflict with school time or hours. 

“To take a student out of class, it seems to me, would 
require something unique and altogether out of the 
ordinary. Actually such an occasion should be a special 
event, historic, perhaps, and I believe, non-repetitive. 

“Tt has been my observation that high school programs 
can be enriched effectively in the classroom, and all 
outside activities that have been proven as worthwhile 
can be included in some way in the school curriculum.” 


Mr. Leon G. Miller, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Thespian Society, writes from a per- 
sonal point of view rather than the organization 
which he represents: 


“In reply to your letter of March 10 concerning the 
policy of The National Thespian Society in permitting 
students to be excused from regular curriculum classes 
for dramatic activities, this organization has no such 
policy nor recommendation. My society feels that this 
problem (and it is very real) must be solved by each 
individual school. In all fairness, however, I personally 
feel that whatever local policy is set up it must apply 
to all activities—including athletics, forensics, and 
music. 

“Speaking entirely from my own personal experiences 
as a former director of dramatics at the William Penn 
Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania, and not as 
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the secretary of The National Thespian Society, I very 
seldom found it practical to take pupils out of class. 
As a director does not know who will be in his plays 
until after the try-outs (held long after student sched- 
ules are completed), he will never have his entire cast 
free during the school day at any one time. Thus, it is 
impossible for him to have rehearsals except after school 
hours, for he would never be permitted to take these 
pupils out of the same class for six weeks for rehearsals. 
I received a satisfactory compensation over my basal 
salary for my overtime hours.” 

The policy of the American Junior Red Cross 
is given by Mr. Edward A. Richards, national 
director, as follows: : 

“I am pleased to have your letter of March 10 and to 
send you a few words about the subject you raise from 
the point of view of the American Junior Red Cross. . . 
Many of our particular undertakings grow out of class 
work as in international correspondence, international 
school art, industrial arts and sewing for community 
institutions and military installations, and so on. 


“Some of the activities also grow out of school inter- 
ests calling for after-school volunteer service, especially 
by older boys and girls. In general I believe that the 
operations of the Junior Red Cross do not at all re- 
quire any drain on school time. Meetings of Junior Red 
Cross councils, for example, whether held in the school 
building or at the chapter house, are ordinarily late 
afternoon or week-end affairs. In brief, it is certainly 
our intention as an organization not to encroach on the 
teaching time of the teacher or the learning time of 
the student as these are arranged by school authorities.” 


We did not receive replies from letters ad- 
dressed to Miss Gertrude Warren, Extension 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, or 
from Mr. Hollis Guy, executive secretary of the 
Future Business Leaders of America. 

The requests of many worthwhile organiza- 
tions for the schools to excuse students from 
class present a complex problem. The difficul- 
ties will not be solved without real study and 
effort. It might be possible to begin work on 
this problem by the following: 

1. Ask Dr. Paul E. Elicker to arrange for a 
discussion at the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals next February 
on the following topic: “Outside Activities 
vs. Classroom Activities.” 

2. Make sure that those people who work with 
out-of-school activities understand the many 
requests we have for taking students out of 
class. 


3. Request the state high school principals’ 
organization to arrange for a panel to 
consider this problem. 

4. Contact Mr. Gerald M. Van Pool so that 
we might hold a problem clinic on this 
topic at the National Association of Student 
Councils in Evanston next June. 
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5. Appoint a committee composed of princi- 
pals and supervisors to study this problem. 


Such a committee as suggested above was ap- 
pointed in Richmond, Virginia, by Superinten- 
dent H. I. Willett last June. The final report has 
not been made, but the following statements 
indicate a section of the report upon which the 
committee is agreed. 

“Classroom activities represent the major considera- 
tion of the school. This means that regular attendance 
is exceedingly important. Out-of-class activities also 
provide invaluable educational experience. In planning 
school activities, care should be taken at all times to see 
that these activities do not interfere with regular class 
work. In some schools, out-of-class activities will be 
handled after school; in others, at an activity or special 
period. All practice sessions should be handled without 
anyone’s being taken from a class.” 

In addition to the sympathetic attitude of the 
leaders of the national organizations, which I 
have quoted in this article, there are other trends 
which indicate that we may be making some 
progress with this rather old problem of class 
activities versus outside activities. For example, 
the National Association of Student Councils 
always meets during the third week in June. This 
is, of course, after the closing of the academic 
year. Then, too, Key Club International only last 
year changed the time of its national meeting 
from the early spring to the summer months. It 
is hoped that more organizations will follow this 
trend. 


Opinions Can Shift 


An Ohio State University study reveals that 
conference discussions can result in substantial 
changes in the opinions of those attending. At 
the fourth annual Conference on Public Affairs, 
major problems of U. S. foreign policy were dis- 
cussed. Student delegates registered their opinions 
at the opening of the conference, at the close of 
committee sessions, and at the end of the three- 
day meeting. 


According to Dr. William E. Utterback of the 
speech faculty, “The conference effected a sub- 
stantial change of opinion among the delegates. 
substantially more shift of opinion occurred dur- 
ing the committee sessions than during the parlia- 
mentary debate following them.” He found, “The 
tendency of discussion, much more than of de- 
bate, was to weaken or reverse opinion previously 
held rather than to strengthen it.” 


—The Education Digest 
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Failures 


HEN THE EDITOR of School Activities 
W asked for articles on failures in activities, 
the writer responded, believing himself 
well qualified by experience to hold forth on 
the subject. Only two difficulties were present 
in contemplating such an article. One was that 
of selection. To borrow from Jimmy Durante, 
“I gotta million of ’em!” The other may be 
illustrated by the story of a Broadway producer 
who staged a miserable production which folded 
on opening night after taking in only $9.60. 
When asked about his show the producer com- 
plained, “I’ve got the biggest turkey in show 
business! It set a new all-time low at the box- 
office! Would you believe it, I grossed only 
fifteen dollars!” The second difficulty, then, 
lay in accurately describing the failures. 
Season Tickets. One year our student council 
decided to offer season tickets for football games 
in an effort to increase the income from foot- 
ball. Sales did not go well. The few purchasers 
were parents of athletes, who attended regularly 
anyway. The next year the matter was again 
discussed and the failure of the preceding year 
reviewed. The council decided to offer as an 
inducement the best location in the bleachers 
to be reserved for holders of season tickets. 
This inducement and stepped-up advertising did 
not produce more sales. But it created more 
headaches. 


Student ushers had been posted to keep the 
reserved section for season ticket holders. The 
fans who bought their admissions at game time 
refused to be denied their choice of bleacher 
seats. The student ushers were in an embarrass- 
ing position; this they passed to the faculty ad- 
viser on duty. When the fiasco was ended, to 
no one’s satisfaction, the holders of the season 
tickets arrived on the scene and demanded their 
reserved seats, which were by that time non- 
existent. What the students learned was really 
not included in the school’s philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

Needless to say, this was not a medium for 
good community relations. Nor could the time 
spent on the pre-sale of season tickets be justi- 
fied by the money it yielded. 

We will stay away from season tickets for 
a long time! 
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Much can be learned by students and advisers even in defeat. 


ROBERT R. HALLEY 
Student Council Sponsor, 
Avenal High School, 
Avenal, California 


Adviser’s Viewpoint. The reader has proba- 
bly observed an active club decline, perhaps even 
die, after a change in advisers. What is the 
cause of a failure such as this? 


The writer believes it may be inherent in 
the adviser’s viewpoint: “It is the students’ club. 
They have their elected leaders to lead them. I 
am their adviser and naturally I stand ready to 
advise, only. They will not get anything out 
of it if I run the club and do everything for 
them. When they come to me with their own 
ideas and ask me for help and suggestions, then 
I will advise them.” 


This viewpoint overlooks the fact that the 
students of high school age have only recently 
reached that point in their maturity where they 
want to run their own affairs. They have had 
little if any experience at self-government. Very 
few of them know how to plan and execute an 
activity. They aren’t aware of sequence, the 
pressure of time, or the pitfalls to be avoided. 
If left on their own, their lack of experience 
will often lead them down blind alleys or bring 
them up unprepared at the deadline. 


It is the adviser’s duty to take the initiative 
if necessary, to stimulate them, guide them and 
remind them occasionally, if the students are to 
carry a project to successful completion. One 
of the values of the extra-curricular program is 
to give the students training for leadership and 
to teach them how to work together toward a 
common goal. If it is assumed that the students 
already know how to do this, then the adviser 
was correct in her viewpoint. But the fact that 
the club ceased to function contradicts this view- 
point and therefore the assumption that the stu- 
dents can carry off a project successfully without 


help. 


This belief, that student leaders are depen- 
dent on the help of advisers, has been put to use 
by the writer in situations where he did not 
want to offer objections to some project for 
which students developed a quick enthusiasm 
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but which appeared to their sponsor as im- 
practical. For example: 


Recently the council decided it would be 
great to put a huge concrete “A” on a moun- 
tainside some distance from town. The logical 
place to put the school’s initial, with respect to 
visibility, was not easily accessible. The pro- 
ject seemed to the adviser to be much too am- 
bitious and of questionable value. Instead of 
trying to talk them out of it, the sponsor simply 
waited for the students to take the initiative. 
Their questions were answered. Any help the 
students asked for was never denied them. They 
made plans, drew sketches and got as far as 
inspecting the site. The project slowly died, 
the writer believes, because of lack of stimula- 
tion and guidance from an adviser. 





“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” 
Greets You and solicits your orders for 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Books, Music.—Catalogs Free. Quick Service! 
“The Old Schoolmaster’”’ 
CHESTER W. COLLMAN 


P. O. Box 726 Milwaukee, Wisc. 








This incident may represent an experiment 
in the ability of the usual high school leader to 
carry forward an activity without supervision 
and help from an adviser. It may account for 
the failure of many projects—failures which 
should not be blamed on the students who are 
just entering the learning stage of self-govern- 
ment. 


It has become axiomatic that the one who 
never made a mistake is the one who never did 
anything. Other things being as they should be, 
the number of failures a school has in activities 
is probably proportional to the number of pro- 
jects attempted. These failures can and should 
be converted to educational gains by analyzing 
them for basic causes. 


The Editor knew what he was doing when he 
asked for articles on failures. We must profit 
by the mistakes of others. No one lives long 
enough to make all the mistakes by himself. 





You cannot do a kindness too soon, because 
you never know how soon it will be too late. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for November 








To inform and educate an audience painlessly 
is the goal sought by assembly directors through- 
out the school year. How “painlessly” this is 
done depends in part upon the basic theme 
selected and how it lends itself to dramatiaztion. 

One program, which at first thought appears 
extremely difficult, is the language assembly. 
And yet, such an activity as planning a language 
assembly gives new zest to the class as well 
as offering the student body what can be a most 
unusual and worthwhile program. A case in 
point is the student-produced Latin Assembly 
given in our school. Because it proved to be a 
great success with the audience, a brief resume 
follows which can be used or altered to suit 
your needs for a Latin program. 

The major problem to be solved in planning 
this program was to make an educational show 
both entertaining and authentic in characteriza- 
tion and language to the period in which it was 
to be played. 


The stage setting decided upon for this show 
was the Colosseum. Simply executed, it con- 
sisted of an emperor’s box (four feet in height 
seating approximately eight people) upstage cen- 
ter with steps leading to it from either side of 
the box. A platform (approximately three by 
five feet and 14 inches high) was placed on right 
stage, to be used in the final tableau scene. 
Students built and decorated the emperor’s box 
so that the combined effect was that of royalty. 
(Platform could be built by using boxes or plat- 
forms and draping them with a soft material.) 

The student body was assumed to be a part 
of the Colosseum spectators. Before the curtain 
opened, the assembly was introduced by the 
student chairman in this manner: 


Chairman: Today we visit the Colosseum at 
Rome to witness the opening of the Roman 
celebration of Saturnalia. This holiday was 
a combination of Christmas and April Fool’s 
Day when gifts were exchanged and many 
pranks were played. Saturnalia was cele- 
brated during the month of December and 
with much holiday spirit. Let us return 
now, over the 2,000 year span, to the Eternal 
City of Rome and to the scene of Roman 
amusement. 

The curtain opens on the chairman’s last 
words revealing the emperor’s box center stage. 

Dancing girls (any number) are seated on the 
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steps, watching a juggler and acrobat practice 
center stage for the coming show. (Elaborate 
costumes are not necessary, but costuming does 
increase the effectiveness of each character.) 
(Faust Ballet Music, Part I, Boston “Pops” re- 
cording suggested as background for the opening 
of the show.) Suddenly there is the sound of a 
trumpet off stage. The juggler and acrobat 
call out, “Lo, Saiurnalia!” and then quickly de- 
part. The dancing girls leave the steps to kneel. 
The emperor enters, followed by his guests; he 
climbs to his seat (center of box), and the danc- 
ing girls begin a dance. At its conclusion they 
bow and the emperor rises, facing the audience. 
Emperor: Friends, Romans, Countrymen: the 
harvest has been gathered, and now for 
seven days our city turns to merriment and 
mirth. Slaves throughout the land have 
donned the liberty cap and have taken full 
advantage of their right to tease and mimic 
their masters. It is unusual, indeed, for 
me and my guests to be treated with such 
respect by the servants of my household. 
But now, I pray, on with the festivities. 
The emperor throws coins to the dancers, and 
they bow and depart. 


This, then, begins the program. The setting 
has been established, and there follows any 
number of acts in keeping with the period. 
Several ideas worked out for our program were: 
a Latin Chorus of ten or twelve people singing 
one number, a comedy dialogue written during 
the time of Julius Caesar, and a pantomime- 
narration written by the students who planned 
the program. It follows: 


M.C. (addressing emperor’s box) Ave, Augus- 
tus and Lo Saturnalia to the Emperor (bows) 
and to you, the august audience (turns to 
audience and bows) gathered for our hum- 
ble entertainment. Now the Abbius Players 
present for your enjoyment their version of 
Vergil’s fourth book of the Aeneid, the well 
known story of the founder of Italy, Aeneas, 
and his encounter with the Carthaginian 
queen, Dido. I need not remind you that 
the Trojan ships had been wrecked on the 
coast of Carthage on their journey to found 
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a new land and that Dido received them 
most kindly. Let the players proceed. 
(The players in following act use very broad 
pantomime throughout. The narrator comes 
out, bows to the Emperor and to the audience.) 
Narrator: Long ago in Roman times 
There lived a queen named Dido, (she enters 
and bows) 
And on no king or suitor brave 
Would she her love bestow. 
Aeneas was a sailor of Troy, (he enters and 
bows) 
Swept by a furious gale 
To the shores of Dido’s realm 
Where he told his tale: 
Aeneas: (facing audience—begins enthusiasti- 
cally) 
For seven years I’ve looked for a place 
To found the city of Rome; 
The gods commanded; I shall obey. 
That place will be my home.” 
Narrator: Into the night he told his deeds 
(Aeneas pantomimes to Dido) 
And won Queen Dido’s heart; 
For as she sat and listened (Cupid enters— 
though not necessary to act) 
Cupid threw his dart. 
Dido: You must make your home here 





And be my king, 
Narrator: said Dido. 
Aeneas: No, I have a city to found; 
The gods have told me so. 
Dido: But, 
Narrator: replied the queen so fair, 
Dido: Your men will want to stay. 
Give me your answer now, Aeneas! 
Aeneas: But— 
Narrator: was all he could say. 
Dido: I need you, too, (feminine tones) 
Narrator: sweet Dido said, 
Dido: I’m lonesome for a man. 
This country’s had a woman’s touch; 
I’ve done all that I can. 
Please, won’t you try to help me out, 
A maiden in distress? 
Aeneas: But, 
Narrator: rejected the bold Aeneas, 
Not answering 
Aeneas: no 
Narrator: or 
Dido: yes? 
Aeneas: But, 
Narrator: he once more answered 
As he pleadingly raised his palm. 
Not stopping for a single breath, Dido 
begged, 
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Dido: Stay till the sea is calm! 
Narrator: Aeneas boldly answered, 
Aeneas: I’m getting in a rut; 
All I ever get to say is 
But, but, but! 
Narrator: And so he summoned all his crew 
And far out to sea did ride. 
This broke the poor Queen Dido’s heart 
And she committed suicide. 
(Dido kills self dramatically; then she rises and 
with Aeneas, bows to emperor and to audience. 
They both depart.) End of act. 
Other portions of the program were in a 
more serious vein. For example: 


The M.C. announces that the servants from 
Augustus’ household are going to present a tab- 
leau commemorating the past heroes of Rome. 
(As the narrator for the tableau mentions a hero, 
the character named stands on the platform 
right stage until the narrator has finished his 
description. Lighting spots each hero who stands 
in position typical of the character depicted until 
the spot dims at end of narration. Characters 
suggested are Romulus and Remus, Julius Cae- 
sar, Marcus Tullius Cicero, and Vergil.) An 
example of one tableau follows. 


Narrator: (after Julius Caesar appears on plat- 
form) The greatest development of the Ro- 
man Empire was seen under the leadership 
of Julius Caesar. When he crossed the 
Rubicon to fight against Pompey in the 
Civil War, he uttered the famous words, 
“The die is cast!” When Caesar returned 
to Rome from successful battles in Africa 
and Asia Minor, he was made dictator for 
life. It was his assassination that brought 
about the end of the Roman Republic. He 
was the outstanding soldier and statesman 
of our time—perhaps, of all times. 

(Musical background for this part of the program 

can add to the effectiveness.) 


Our program ended with the emperor rising 
and facing the crowd after the tableau scene. 
Emperor: As the sun sinks slowly in the West, 

the first day of festivities comes to an end. 
You have seen a pageant which revealed the 
famous men of Rome: Romulus and Remus, 
founders of Rome; Cicero, famous orator; 
Vergil, a Roman poet; and Julius Caesar, a 
statesman and a leader who contributed 
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most of his life to Rome. Each one has 

served, not only his country, but the world— 

yesterday and today. May their work and 

the work of those to come live forever, 

and be used for the common good of all. 

Curtain slowly closes while Emperor remains 
standing. 





A program entirely unlike the Latin Assem- 
bly, but which can also be entertaining and 
educational is the Quiz Program. Often frowned 
upon, the Quiz Program does not have to follow 
the asinine lines of many radio quiz shows, 
where the M.C. interviews his subject over a 
national network. An intelligent response brings 
a summer home on Lake Erie, a jaunt to Paris, 
and 3000 cartons of “Crunchy-Crunchies.” After 
such a build-up, there is a rapt silence, and 
then comes the question: 

“What is the price of a three cent stamp?” 


It is no surprise that many of us turn deaf 
ears to the mere suggestion of a quiz program 
to be presented on the high school stage. And 
yet, the quiz program offers sure-fire audience 
appeal in that it can so successfully use audience 
participation. Furthermore, it is possible to pre- 
sent a student-produced quiz show which is both 
educational and entertaining. A junior-senior 
high school audience is far more stimulated by 
answering questions which require consideration 
than by responding automatically to the “Who 
is buried in Grant’s tomb?” variety. 


Much of the success of a quiz show depends 
upon organization. Many problems must be 
foreseen and solved. If the audience is allowed 
to participate, arrangements must be made so 
that the student interviewed can be easily heard 
by the rest of the student body. The M.C. must 
be able to state questions clearly, and the ques- 
tions must be varied in appeal if the program 
is given for more than one age group. Follow- 
ing is a brief resume of a quiz show which was 
based on the classics, and primarily, Shakespeare. 


The stage setting consisted of one long table 
on upstage side of which sat the “board of ex- 
perts.” (Any convenient number of students. 
In our case they were those who planned the 
program.) In the audience were “ushers” who 
stood in specified sections of the aisles. Each 
usher was responsible for a certain section of 
the student body. When the M.C. directed a 
question to a particular grade, the usher watched 
to see whose hand was first raised in response, 
and then the usher waved a white handkerchief 
to the M.C. on stage. The M.C. acknowledged 
the first signal he saw and the question was 
answered. If the student answering the ques- 
tion could not be heard, the usher repeated his 
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answer to the M.C. In the small auditorium, 
ushers may not be needed, but in the larger 
auditorium it is advisable to provide a means 
for effective action, once a question has been 
asked. Ushers also give confidence to those 
who may know the answer, but who dislike the 
grim possibility of not being heard. 

The job for the board of experts is to pass 
on any answer which may or may not be correct. 
In the presentation of this particular program, 
the board of experts had all questions and an- 
swers before them so there was no hesitation. 

Following is a sample question from this 
show. (The M.C. has carefully explained to 
the audience how the show is being run.) 
M.C.: This question is directed to the ninth 

grade. Name three of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Usher: I have a (lady/gentleman), sir. 
M.C.: Fine. The question is: Name three of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 





Freshman: 

M.C.: What about that, experts? (turns to board 
of experts) 

lst expert: That is absolutely correct/incorrect. 

M.C.: (if correct) Congratulations. You have 
answered correctly. Will you give us your 
name and homeroom number? (board mem- 
ber notes it) Now, your prize is a ticket to 
the Nathan Hale football game. It will be 
sent to your homeroom. 

Many variations can be used on the quiz 
show. For instance, certain faculty members 
who have consented beforehand may be ques- 
tioned; or, all the grades pitted against one 
another. 

A dash of an idea, a spoonful of imagination, 
and a barrel of enthusiasm and industry on the 
part of cast and director is contagious to an 
audience. Please send your pet ideas to School 
Activities so that we can pass them on to others! 


More Assembly Programs for November 


Outdoor activities cease in November; Nature 
seems to be resting. Near the end of the month, 
our nation celebrates with Thanksgiving. It all 
began when the Pilgrims took time out to show 
their gratitude and their respect for the bless- 
ings of freedom. Assemblies should emphasize 
this traditional philosophy. 

“Novem” is the Latin word for nine; Novem- 
ber was the ninth month in the Roman calendar. 
Topaz is its gem; its flower the chrysanthemum; 
and football the outstanding sport. 

Book Week, National Education Week, Red 
Cross and Community Chest Drives all furnish 
material for the school assembly, which differs 
from the pep assemblies. 

Birthdays are numerous and _ inspirational; 
any school department may highlight incidents 
in the biographies of persons who made notable 
contributions to mankind. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Oliver Goldsmith, 
John Bunyan, Jonathan Swift are English 
authors; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Louisa M. Ol- 
cott, Mark Twain, William Cullen Bryant are 
American authors studied in English courses. 

Daniel Boone, Robert Fulton, California’s 
Father Junipero Serra, and Churchill are No- 
vember’s history-makers. 

Sousa and Paderewski furnish inspiration for 
music presentation; while Madame Curie for 
science, Chippendale for woodwork, Edwin Booth 
and John Drew are noted for dramatics. 

Special helps are available for American 
Education Week, November 11 to 17. Each day 
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has a daily topic. The National Education Asso- 
ciation and local educational associations will 
supply material at low cost. The general theme 
is “Unite for Freedom.” A _ special assembly 
honoring parents is planned in many schools. 
Closer cooperation results. 

Enid has open house and all children bring 
their parents to school during American Educa- 
tion Week. Demonstrations on introductions re- 
ceive special emphasis in assemblies. 


LOYALTY ASSEMBLY 
Civics, English or Reading Department 

The emphasis on loyalty and _ patriotism 
through the teaching of citizenship as a priceless 
possession can be presented in assembly. The 
assembly committee should contact citizens who 
have gone to school or served in the armed 
forces. These platform guests can tell what they 
like about America through speeches or planned 
interviews. 

Emphasis of the flag salute, its meaning, and 
rules of conduct toward the flag will interest 
any audience. 

Demonstrations on the care of the flag, a su- 
perior reading of Franklin K. Lane’s “The Flag- 
makers” in dramatization or pantomime is effec- 
tive. A one-act play from the story “How Bob 
Met Uncle Sam” from Alice Thompson Paine’s 
“The Magic Flag” is effective. 
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Then the musical numbers, “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” with a short precis of its history 
and “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” will 
make a superior assembly program. 

“America the Beautiful” is a film quite ap- 
propriate for any November assembly. It’s a 
thrilling film showing the beauties of our land. 
Another film which is suitable for November is 
“The Perfect Tribute.” It’s a story based on 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 


BOOK WEEK ASSEMBLY 
Library Club 

The first Book Week was held over thirty 
years ago. Since then, it is one of the best known 
of all national weeks. Its goal is to dramatize 
and intensify reading interests. 

In recent years, books reflect the wide hori- 
zons of the modern world; added to this is the 
charm of the old masterpieces. 

Local librarians, authors, members of study 
clubs, and book salesmen are ready to cooperate 
in planning this assembly. Colorful posters and 
circulars may be obtained from The National 
Association of Book Publishers. This company 
will also furnish a list of book plays, but original 
skits by pupils are preferable. 

“Rare Old Books” was the theme of an as- 
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sembly presented by students of English classes. 
A rare edition of a family Bible was found to 
be three hundred years old. A Blue Back Spell- 
ing Book, McGuffey’s Readers, and first editions 
were displayed. Priceless possessions are to be 
found in our own communities. 

A large book may be constructed; one side 
is arranged at the stage entrance. Book char- 
acters in costume emerge to enact scenes from 
favorite books. Prizes may be offered for origi- 
nality in costumes and ideas. 

Students can work wonders with hidden 
identity book reviews, book riddles, and sketches 
from books and biographies. 

A simpler plan is to have a boy or girl asleep 
while a procession of book characters cross the 
stage. An announcer gives the name, the book 
title, and a quotation or rhyme about the book. 
Too many characters, however, will tire the 
audience. 

A projector which throws the book jackets 
on the screen proves quite successful. Several 
students act as salesmen and sell the new library 
editions to the audience. 


SAFETY ASSEMBLY 
Driver Training Class 


One of the most laughable stunts is the “Old- 
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fashioned Ford.” Participants appear on the 
platform and take positions in four chairs—two 
in front and two in back. Another boy assumes 
leapfrog position. He is to act as the engine. 
A tin can is tied on top of his head. Four wheels 
are boys who hold to their ankles. 

The driver cranks the engine; it is an extend- 
ed hand. The car sputters and shakes. A tire 
goes flat; is pumped up. A tire blows out. The 
driver stops and changes tires. 

A traffic patrolman catches them. He takes 
their number; asks for a driver’s license. The 
driver produces one. He has been a member of 
the driver training course in Enid High School 
and receives a prize. 

The skit ends with a talk by the patrolman. 
Members of the class discuss the value of the 
course, its history and traffic rules. Symposiums, 
interviews, and roundtable discussions on bus 
manners are effective. 

If no driver training course is offered in the 
curriculum, “Rules of the Road” with emphasize 
safety. Pupils who drive may make the presen- 
tation. A skit can show a graveyard of tomb- 
stones; two people who read the epitaphs will 
be convincing. Poems and songs are included. 


THANKSGIVING 
History Department 

When thankfulness overflows the heart for 
benefits received, Heaven doubles its blessings. 
So, Americans can well give thanks. We have 
a high degree of prosperity; we have the bless- 
ings of liberty in a world marked by limitations 
on freedom. 

The Thanksgiving assembly should interpret 
this fact. The Thanksgiving Psalm should be 
included, either by oral interpretation or as a 
choral reading. 

Students can write and present original skits 
on “Uncle Sam’s Thanksgiving Dinner.” His 
guests are Liberty, Education, Opportunity, La- 
bor, Freedom, and Finance. His honored guests, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public, are delayed by a 
football game and traffic jam. Stalin steals the 
turkey. 

If a serious trend is preferred, the history 
and significance of Thanksgiving may be pre- 
sented. Priscilla and John Alden always enter- 
tain. This can be followed by showing how 
Sarah Josepha Hale, editor of Godey’s Lady 
Book, worked for thirty years trying to promote 
the national observance on Thanksgiving. Lin- 
coln was the president who came to her aid. 
He also delivered his famous Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, four score and eight years ago this No- 
vember. Combining these two historical events 
in a dramatization brings pleasing audience re- 
sponse and a Happy Thanksgiving. 
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News-Notes and Comments 





—vZ Pp . 

After twelve years of operation, the plan for 

athletic accident insurance of the Idaho High 

School Athletic Association has been discontin- 

ued, and the risks hereafter will be carried by 
a standard accident insurance company. 


CODE FOR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The “Star Spangled Banner” should be sung 
or played only on programs and in ceremonies 
and other situations where its message can be 
projected effectively ... 

It is suggested that, when it is not physically 
inconvenient to do so, the members of a band or 
orchestra stand while playing the National An- 
Ce ss ws 

For general mass singing by adults, and for 
band, orchestra, or other instrumental perform- 
ances, the key of A-flat is preferable .... 

If an instrumental introduction is desired, it 
is suggested that the last two measures be 
USER . ws 

The National Anthem should be sung at a 
moderate tempo. (The metronome indications 
in the Service Version are quarter note—104 for 
the verse and quarter note—96 for the chorus). 

The above excerpts from “The Code for the 
National Anthem of the United States of Ameri- 
ca” are particularly applicable to bands and or- 
chestras. Other points which should be noted, 
especially when choruses are involved, will be 
found in the leaflet containing the complete 
code distributed by the Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
(Single copy, 5c, per dozen copies, 50c postpaid). 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual Official Hand- 
book of the Minnesota High School League is a 
volume of 264 pages. 


A device for enabling spectators better to 
understand and appreciate football is displayed 
on the fourth cover of the September number of 
the Minnesota State High School Bulletin. It 
is a series of illustrations showing fourteen gen- 
erally accepted football officials’ signals. 


Carl T. Vance, principal of Unicoi High 
School, Erwin, Tennessee, in the Erwin Record, 
tells the football fans of his community what he 
wants them to know about eligibility rules, 
about what is expected of spectators, and about 
his responsibility in the conduct of his school’s 
athletic program. 
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GHOST HOOP CONTESTS CAN BE 
ARRANGED 


The basketball season soon will be with us 
and a new stunt that has won popularity 
throughout the East is Ghost Basketball, a game 
played in complete darkness. A worthwhile 
project for schools, religious, civic and fraternal 
groups wishing to raise funds for special pro- 
grams, it offers an unusual twist to the original 
game patterned by Dr. James Naismith. 

Ghost Basketball is played in its entirety 
without a single light on in the gym. The players 
are ciad in luminous uniforms, adorned with 
skulls and skeletons. The backboard and floor 
equipment, and the ball are also luminous. 

Organizations interested in promoting this 
novelty attraction this winter should contact 
Jake Frederick, 130 Main St., Souderton, Penna. 


The insurance plan of the Iowa High School 
Insurance Co., a non-profit enterprise of the 
Iowa High School Athletic Association, came 
under fire in the city of Ottumwa recently, and 
the board of education directed school personnel 
to discontinue selling insurance. The state ath- 
letic association had recently extended its oper- 
ations to include low-cost insurance for all pu- 
pils—both grade and high school. 


A student council workshop for sponsors and 
members was held at North Texas State College 
at Denton on August 12 through 17. Topics for 
study included the role of the student council, 
how to write constitutions and hold elections, 
and the importance of good leadership. This 
workshop was sponsored by the Texas Associa- 
tion of Student Councils in co-operation with 
the Hogg Foundation. 


Special helps for American Education Week— 
November 11 to 17, may be secured by writing 
the NEA Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


COMMUNISM 


The United States House of Representatives 
has prepared and released a pamphlet entitled, 
“One Hundred Things You Should Know About 
Communism.” 

The pamphlet is in question and answer form 
and presents some one hundred questions about 
Communism in the following fields: In the 
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U. S. A., religion, education, labor, and govern- 
ment. Write your congressman for a copy. 


Girls’ Nation, sponsored by the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, was held on the campus of the 
American University, Washington, D. C., in Au- 
gust. Speaker Sam Rayburn and Representative 
Paul Douglas were among the prominent speak- 
ers who addressed these young citizens. 


Expensive Gifts To Coaches 

At the last session of the Legislative Council 
a regulation was adopted which limits the value 
of a gift to an athletic coach to a maximum of 
$25.00. Some criticism has been voiced because 
of this so-called drastic restriction, but only 
when athletics are placed in a preferred position, 
above that of any other interscholastic activity, 
can the critics justify their contentions. Ath- 
letic coaches are perhaps the best paid high 
school instructors we have. In many schools 
those who coach in addition to teaching the re- 
quired number of subjects, receive extra com- 
pensation for their coaching services. Following 
the acceptance of rather costly gifts by coaches 
of winning teams during the past school year 
we asked the principal of one of our high schools 
whose basketball team had won a state cham- 


pionship, whether the sports fans had presented 
the coach with any special gifts. His reply was 
that they had not. The following quotation 
from his letter is interesting: 

“We are pleased when our competitive sports 
bring honors to the school. We assume that our 
coaches will use their knowledge and skill to 
bring this about in the proper way. If we were 
to work upon the philosophy that coaches should 
be the recipients of gifts for successful seasons, 
we should have to believe, conversely, that 
something should be taken away from them 
when they are not successful. In such case, 
would not our whole program be rather ridicu- 
lous?” This seems to be about the position that 
most of our school administrators take and per- 
haps if our colleges would follow the same line 
of reasoning they would not be having quite so 
much trouble.—Editorial in Kansas High School 
Activities Journal. 
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How We Do It 


STUDENT COUNCIL MOVIE WEEK 

The student council of the Centreville High 
School, Centreville, Maryland, in conjunction 
with some fifteen community organizations and 
with the cooperation of their local theatre man- 
agers, operated the town’s only theatre for one 
week prior to Christmas. The proceeds from this 
business venture were turned over to the high 
school library fund. 

The actual management and operation of the 
theatre was done by students of the Centreville 
High School. Church groups, women’s clubs, 
businessmen’s association, Lions, Rotary, PTA’s, 
4-H, Farm Bureau, Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
American Legion, and juvenile delinquency of- 
ficers co-operated in this venture by giving their 
support and inviting students to explain their 
plan before the respective groups. The county 
superintendent of schools and the local school 
officers approved the plan. Students acted as 
cashiers, managers, ushers, even projectionists, 
covering the entire routine of running a motion 
picture theatre. Each night a different set of 
students took part in the administration of the 
business so that a large number were given the 
opportunity of learning the operation of a thea- 
tre. 

All of the art work for posters was done by 
the art students of the high school. Decoration of 
the theatre in a Christmas setting was done by 
the high school home economics department. All 
records were kept by the bookkeeping class. One 
of the local merchants, together with the news- 
paper, furnished tickets which were sold by the 
students to the public at a special price. 

Because of the success of this project, the 
theatre management has offered the student 
council the same opportunity to raise funds for 
some worthwhile school project each year. 

Students, citizens of the community, and fac- 
ulty felt that such an opportunity was very much 
worthwhile because of its educational value in 
planning and operating an actual business. It 
was a wonderful opportunity to raise funds to 
help build up the school library which is of 
direct benefit to all students. Everyone is appre- 
ciative of this opportunity and looks forward to 
this year’s program.—Royd Mahaffey, Guidance 
and Elementary Business Teacher, Centreville 
High School, Centreville, Maryland. 


A ROMAN BANQUET 
Togas, Roman food, and Latin salutations were 
the order of the day when the second year Latin 
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students of Liberty Memorial High School, Law- 
rence, Kansas, and their guests gathered for their 
annual Roman banquet. For almost a month, the 
students had been combing the libraries and cud- 
geling their brains for ideas about Roman food, 
costumes, and entertainment. Keeping these 
ideas in mind, committees were formed to work 
on various aspects of the banquet. 

The scene of the festivities was the school 
cafeteria. Tables were arranged around the out- 
side of the room to form a hollow rectangle, open 
at one end. Each one present reclined in true 
Roman style on a couch made by covering two 
chairs. These were placed on the outer side of 
the table, facing the center where the entertain- 
ment took place. Although this reclining position 
became slightly uncomfortable as the evening 
went on, it contributed greatly toward putting 
the guests in the proper mood. Candelabra, can- 
dles on the tables, and two brass lamps burning 
olive oil cast a soft light which enhanced the 
whole setting. A bust of Juno from its vantage 
place high on a pillar surveyed the scene se- 
rerely. Small scrolls served both as placecards 
and as menus for the eighteen different foods 
served. 

Those attending were costumed in the tradi- 
tional manner as much as possible. Although 
several of the boys made themselves very 
authentic-looking armor, most of them wore 
sheets draped to resemble togas. The girls were 
attired in stolas, and many wore their hair in 
up-swept styles. Tunics were the garb of the 
slaves, and all wore sandals. 

As the appointed hour drew near, the guests 
assembled outside the door. When all was in 
readiness, the tricliniarch (head slave) summoned 
them with the words “Cena parata” (dinner is 
ready). The guests entered “dextero pede” (right 
foot first) in accordance with an old custom, and 
took their places. The blessing of the gods was 
invoked by the Magister Loquendi (Master of 
Ceremonies), and the meal was begun. While the 
slaves were passing finger bowls and towels, the 
Magister Loquendi welcomed the guests and in- 
troduced them. However, he announced that a 
fine would be imposed upon anyone who mis- 
behaved. The gustus was then served. It corres- 
ponds to our appetizer course and consisted of 
betae cum aceto (pickled beets), oleae (olives), 
ova secata (deviled egg), lactuca (lettuce), and 
mulsum (honey wine). 

During their study in preparation for the 
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event, the students discovered that very valuable 
slaves were not sold at public auctions. Accord- 
ingly they decided to hold a private auction at 
the banquet as part of the entertainment. The 
merits of the slave who was to be sold were 
pointed out. He did some stunts and tumbling 
tricks with another slave so that any prospective 
buyer might see him in action before the pur- 
chase. Lively bargaining followed, and he was 
sold to the highest bidder. The slaves came in 
again, cleared the tables, wiped them with purple 
cloths, passed finger bowls and towels, and 
served the mensa prima, which is an interme- 
diate course between the appetizer and the main 
course. The foods were tomacula (sausages), 
radices (radishes), cucumeres (cucumbers), caro- 
tae (carrots), and pastelli (crackers). 


When the Magister Loquendi again rose and 
began to introduce the next entertainers, one of 
the guests began to create a disturbance. As the 
rules of the dinner stated, anyone who insulted 
the master of ceremonies was to be punished. 
The offender was brought forward by the tri- 
cliniarch and assessed a fine of twenty sesterces. 
This disciplinary measure having been taken, 
the program recommenced. A flute quartet 
played “to the glory of Apollo.” Humorous Latin 
readings were given by one of the students. In- 
terspersed throughout the program the guests 
sang songs in Latin—Tres Mures (Three Blind 
Mice), Nonne Dormis (Are You Sleeping), Lepi- 
dus Parvalus (Little Rabbit), Nunc est Hora (Now 
is the Hour), Marce Sum Mirate Quale (Reuben 
and Rachel), Dominae Valete (Good-night, La- 
dies), and, of course, Gaudeamus Igitur. 

There was a blare of trumpets, and the at- 
tention of all was drawn to the end of the room. 
With a triumphal fanfare, the slaves were start- 
ing a grand parade of the food. First, two slaves 
bore the porcellus assus (baked pig) on a huge 
platter; then the rest followed with bowls of 
phaseli (green beans), heleoselinum (celery), and 
baskets of panis (bread). After the procession 
the guests were served. For a while, everyone 
was busily engaged in eating without the aid of 
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knives and forks. When they finished the slaves 
went through their usual ritual of preparing for 
the next course. 

A solemn silence fell upon the room. The pon- 
tifix maximus (high priest) walked the length of 
the room with measured stride, and approached 
the altar at one end. Very impressively he of- 
fered a Latin prayer to the Lares and the Pena- 
tes, then threw meal upon the altar to be con- 
sumed as an offering to them. After this cere- 
mony was completed, the slaves returned to 
serve the uvae passae (raisins), mala (apples), 
nuces (nuts), and sacillum cum melle (honey 
cake) which made up the secunda mensa. 

Following this course, the wine bowl, pitchers 
of wine (punch), and water were brought to the 
Magister Bibendi (Master of Drinking). While he 
was mixing the wine with all due ceremony, the 
slaves passed wreaths of flowers for the guests 
to wear on their heads. The scent of the flowers 
was supposed to counteract the influence of 
Bacchus. All began to sing “Gaudeamus Igitur.” 
The wine was served to the guests, and the 
Magister Bibendi proposed a toast to the guests. 
Quite in accordance with Roman tradition, the 
guests were in exuberant spirits, and the glasses 
were filled several times. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, a short talk 
was given by a boy who had visited Rome, and 
the students presented two plays. The first was 
“Pyramus and Thisbe” by Ovid, the story of why 
mulberries are both red and white. The second 
was “The Schoolboy’s Dream,” which portrayed 
the troubles of a schoolboy learning Latin. 
Caesar himself returned from the other world to 
help him solve his problems. 

The Magister Bibendi bade everyone farewell. 
After singing Dominae Valete, all left the ban- 
quet hall with a feeling of kinship for the Ro- 
mans.—Marianne Anderson, Liberty Memorial 
High School, Lawrence, Kansas. 


WE HAD TO BUY OUR BAND UNIFORMS, 
AND DID 


Our band uniform drive at Point Loma High 
School began rather quietly, compared with its 
ending two weeks later. This drive was staged 
to raise sufficient funds for new uniforms for 
the school band to replace the old and tattered 
ones purchased years ago. There are fifty mem- 
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bers in the band, and the cost per uniform was 
estimated at $60. In other words, $3,000 had to 
be raised—and soon! 

Immediately parents, faculty, and students 
launched one of the biggest and most successful 
campaigns ever held at Point Loma. The sub- 
scription list was headed by the Girls’ League 
with $25, and the P.-T.A., with $50. Soon ideas 
and donations began to pour in from parents and 
business establishments. Proceeds from a P.-T.A. 
rummage sale and a club dance were added to 
the fund. The art department devised an enve- 
lope, illustrating in cartoon form a band member 
in ragged attire pleading for new band uniforms. 
These were to be presented to all homerooms for 
the most exciting event of all, the homeroom 
contest. The original idea was to have each stu- 
dent seal his contribution in the envelope and 
present it to his homeroom representative. But 
no! The student body wasn’t satisfied with mere 
student donation. No—these enthusiasts with hot 
hands went forth to solicit funds from the public 
—and they succeeded! From the office of the 
ever busy and aggressive executive to the door- 
step of the housewife they trekked—before 
school, after school, even on week-ends. 

During a rally assembly on the football field 
at the beginning of the campaign, our poorly- 
dressed band made history. We attended the 
assembly with no idea that it was to feature a 
silent plea from the band members. It began with 
a performance by the Drill Team, Drum Corps, 
Majorettes, and Pompon Girls—all of which, in- 
cidentally, were adequately uniformed. After the 
performance was over, the audience prepared to 
leave and go back to classes. And then! From 
out of nowhere (or from behind the bleachers) 
came the thunder of drums and blare of trum- 
pets, and the band—hillbillies in rags, tattered 
and torn, shoeless, pathetic and hilariously out- 
of-place. 

This really won us over. We dug down deep. 

This historical campaign came to a final halt 
at 10:20 a.m. of the last day of the second week 
with more excitement than is imaginable. Scores 
of homeroom representatives, with hundreds of 
dollars flocked to the Financial Office and 
swamped the secretary and her assistants with 
questions like, ‘“‘Who has the most so far?” But 
it remained a secret until the last donation was 
in. 

Then the results were revealed. First place— 
complimentary tickets to a local theater—went 
to the homeroom with $10.68 per capita; second 
prize—ice-skating tickets—was given tr the jour- 
nalism class for raising $10.54 per cap.ia; and 
third, to a class that had worked hardest for its 
total. Among other things, this class made candy 
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and sold it after school on the campus, and they 
made a deal to share an evening’s profits with a 
local miniature golf course. They raised $7.14 per 
capita. To end things with a bang, a party was 
given by a local dairy for all three winners. 

But this was the biggest surprise of all. The 
goal was $1,000. All told, the entire student body 
raised $2,000 in cash—twice the amount origi- 
nally aimed for. And thus, one of the greatest 
campaigns in high school history was ended.— 
Betty Hayes, Point Loma High School, San Diego, 
California. 

HOMECOMING 

Because of poor support, and lack of interest 
for our not-too-victorious football team, the 
student council of William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pennsylvania, decided to hold a 
homecoming weekend, to honor all alumni at 
the final football game of the season. This is a 
traditional battle between York, the White Rose 
City, and Lancaster, the Red Rose City. 

Plans were made to hold a two-day affair, 
beginning with an assembly program on Friday 
morning, a pep rally on the Court House steps 
that evening, the football game Saturday after- 
noon, and a Homecoming Dance Saturday night. 

Among the first steps taken was getting the 
approval of our school principal and the mayor 
of the city for this program. Then the real work 
began! The next few weeks were busily spent 
in contacting radio stations, newspapers, and 
alumni for publicity. Radio stations agreed to an- 
nounce our plans at every opportune time, and 
several members of the student council appeared 
on broadcasts throughout the preceding week, 
describing the program in detail. Sports writers 
of local newspaper—many of whom had been 
criticizing us for our lack of school spirit—were 
our chief promoters through various sports col- 
umns. News articles written by the publicity 
committee were also published by the newspaper. 

After much debate, we decided upon several 
alumni whom we wished to include in our pro- 
gram, and directly contacted them. We felt that 
by talking and explaining the program to them, 
they’d be more likely to cooperate. As a result, 
only one alumnus turned us down—and he for 
business reasons. 

The last few days were spent in working out 
details and promoting school spirit. However, 
this was actually done by the assembly commit- 
tee in the program that they presented Friday 
morning. At this time our school president served 
as master of ceremonies, and an alumnus who is 
now a minister led the devotions. The school 
principal gave a brief welcome to all guests, and 
a past school president was the speaker. The 
former students gave an exhibition of the 
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“Charleston” complete in flapper dress and ra- 
coon coat. Eighteen members of the faculty fur- 
nished music—with a comedy band. The football 
team was presented, and cheers were led by a 
former cheerleader and a present cheerleader. 
However, the main feature of this program was 
the coronation of the Homecoming queen. 


Each homeroom had a chance to nominate a 
senior girl for queen. The entire student body 
voted for one of the ten girls nominated, and the 
results were kept a secret until the time for her 
coronation. The girl with the highest number of 
votes was crowned queen by the captain of the 
football team. Her two maids-of-honor were the 
girls who had received the next highest votes, 
and the remaining seven made up her court. The 
pep society of our school took charge of the coro- 
nation, and presented a crown of roses and an 
arm bouquet to the queen, and flowers to her 
attendants. 


This assembly stirred school spirit to such an 
extent that a huge pep meeting was staged by the 
students in the park across the street from school 
at noontime. 

That evening, another pep rally was held on 
the city courthouse steps. An athletic association 
of the community to which many alumni belong 
helped sponsor this program. The school band, 
cheerleaders, and the football team added to the 
festivities. An alumnus was master-of-ceremo- 
nies, and the mayor of the city, the school princi- 
pal, and presidents of the school and athletic 
boards spoke. 

All this was in preparation for the “Battle of 
the Roses” to be fought the following afternoon. 
The queen and her attendants were presented in 
convertibles, at which time the band performed 
with appropriate formations. The former cheer- 
leaders helped to cheer this game, and they, 
along with the present cheerleaders, presented a 
bouquet of red roses to the Red Rose City. 
Though the visiting team was victorious over 
York, the spirit of the homecoming week-end 
was not dimmed and continued throughout the 
homecoming dance held that evening in the 
school gymnasium. All alumni were invited to 
attend, and it became the largest and most suc- 
cessful dance in the school’s history. Music was 
furnished by the school dance band while, during 
intermission, an unusual specialty dance number 
originated by one of our council members, was 
given. A prize was awarded to the oldest alum- 
nus attending. The queen and her court attended 
the dance and the program centered around her. 
Decorations were in the school colors and pic- 
tures of former football teams were placed 
around the gymnasium. 

Because of the spirit and support shown by 
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the public in this first homecoming weekend, 
greater things are planned in the future. This 
program, with the students, graduates, and fac- 
ulty participating, shows what can be done to 
encourage the team and enliven school spirit— 
Nan Beckner, Student Chairman of Homecoming 
Assembly Committee, William Penn High School, 
York, Pa. 
“COME YE THANKFUL PEOPLE COME” 

That is exactly what students at Greenville 
High School did Tuesday, November 21, in the 
GHS auditorium, when the assembly and drive 
committees, directed by Mrs. Elizabeth Tripp and 
Miss Mary Wilds, presented a Thanksgiving pro- 
gram consisting of a portrayal of the Four Free- 
doms—Freedom of Speech, Freedom from Fear, 
Freedom from Want and Freedom of Worship. 

After the audience opened the program by 
singing “Come Ye Thankful People Come,” 
Principal M. T. Anderson read the scripture and 
offered a prayer. 

While each of the Four Freedoms was being 
enacted, patterned after the picture by Norman 
Rockwell, readers Bobby Balentine and Sara 
Worrell reviewed the Freedoms. 

The girls’ chorus, directed by F. A. Marynell 
III, sang “Faith of Our Fathers,” after which the 
first picture, Freedom of Speech, was portrayed 
by Jerry Luxemburger, Johnny Johnston, Ted 
Howie, Jimmy Cass, Leah Hunter, and Joe 
Gleaton. 

After the chorus rendered the selection “The 
Lord Is My Shepherd,” Frances Skelton, Bill 
Cohen, Frank Mims, and Mac Meares depicted 
Freedom from Fear. 

“Now Thank We All Our God” was the next 
selection given by the chorus, after which Jean 
Machen, Grace Smith, Ann Campbell, Margaret 
Cunningham, Miriam Carpenter, Roy Spann and 
Doc Morgan pictured Freedom from Want. 

Freedom of Worship, the last scene, was re- 
presented by Ann Nicholson, Mary Barnwell 
Aiken, Carroll Cox, Morgan Mitchell, Buddy 
Bull, and Mike Ashmore, after the chorus sang 
“O Worship The King.” 

Eunice Johnsey and Jean Campbell, accom- 
panied by Sybil Dawsey, closed the meditation 
by singing “The Lord’s Prayer” as a benediction. 

During the scene of Freedom from Want, the 
curtains were pulled all the way back so that 
the audience could see the baskets that students 
had filled with canned goods and non-perishables 
as a Thanksgiving offering to those less fortu- 
nate than they. 

It was apparent that serious thoughts and 
good will toward all were in the hearts and 
minds of students as they silently left the audi- 
torium to go to their various classes. Above all 
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BUILD ... BETTER 


Your High School Speech 
and Drama Activities 


12 benefits for you, your students and your School-Community relations. 
Here is an educationally sound incentive tool that can help you. 


Strengthen your School-Community relations and activities. 
Build esteem for all speech activities in your school. 
Encourage better classroom speech and oral reporting. 
Reward students for oral GROWTH as well as talent. 
Apply to ALL STUDENTS in the high school. 


Help students to plan and execute educationally sound extra- 
curricular oral programs—minimum effort by you. 


Apply to all four years, helping to develop good speech habits 
on a day-to-day basis. 


Provide current information on public speaking, drama, debate 
club meeting activities in other high schools. 


Provide a flexible incentive tool that fits your local situation— 
conserves your time. 


Help parents understand the need for good oral communication. 


Give national recognition (which helps you locally) for good 
speech progress made in your high school. 


Identify your school with a 12-year-old national program that 
encourages GROWTH as well as talent in oral communication. 


Ask about Masque & Gavel Society’s national SPEECH FOR USE classroom 
and extra-curricular achievement program. Successfully proved. Educationally 
sound. Tailored to your needs. Academically stimulating. Write: 


MASQUE & GAVEL 


Northwestern University 
P.O. Box 822 Evanston, I[il. 
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was the feeling that GHS’ers were able to share 
in a reverent way, a happy Thanksgiving.— 
Frances Skelton, Student, Greenville High 
School, Greenville, South Carolina. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT GOES TO CLASS 

Time, patience, and the courage to venture on 
untrodden paths are the prime ingredients re- 
sulting in the type of student government cur- 
rently in operation at Inglewood High School in 
Inglewood, California. A leavening factor is a 
sympathetic administrative staff, ready at all 
times to lend moral support and assistance. 

Student-governing bodies in Inglewood consist 
of the student council numbering twenty-five 
and a house of representatives of some eighty 
members, both groups meeting in daily classes 
for full graduation credit. 

A strong advocate of self-government by stu- 
dents, Miss Lou McMonies, girls’ vice-principal 
of the school of some 2600 enrollment, serves as 
adviser to the council. The extent of her enthusi- 
asm in student affairs is indicated in the fact that 
she added the task of advising the group to her 
already crowded schedule when she received the 
appointment to the vice-principal’s position last 
fall. 

Whether she is asked to accompany a group of 
students to an out-of-town convention, umpire at 
a baseball game, or chaperone a school dance, 
Miss McMonies is ready to assist students in the 
promotion of greater student participation in stu- 
dent government. 

Membership in the council consists of elective 
officers of the student body, boys’ and girls’ 
league, publications, and other representative 
bodies. A number of the council seats are oc- 
cupied by appointive council members named by 
the student body president. 

Direct representation in government rests in 
the house of representatives, advised by two 
leadership teachers. Every third-period class 
throughout the school elects one representative 
and an alternate. The representative is enrolled 
in the leadership class. Instruction in parliamen- 
tary procedure, constitutional government, and 
other phases of leadership is given. 

At least once each week a house meeting is 
conducted to consider school government prob- 
lems. In observance of Luther Burbank Day, the 
house led a drive for funds to complete a school 
planting project. Nearly $100 was raised for the 
purchase of azaleas, fuchsias, pyracanthas, and 
other ornamental plants. To raise funds for the 
student body, the house sponsored a “Malt Shop 
Review,” in which student talent was recruited. 
The auditorium was packed twice, and several 
performers later appeared on television broad- 
casts. 
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Information regarding house activities is re- 
layed to third-period classes during a twenty 
minute section meeting conducted once each 
week. At these meetings all students are enabled 
to express themselves upon the conduct of stu- 
dent affairs. 


Other examples of activities conducted by the 
council and the house include registration for 
student elections, assembly planning, campus 
legislation, support of civic activities, and per- 
formance of executive duties. 

The student body vice-president, an elected 
member of the council, serves as the chairman of 
the house. Other house officers are elected from 
its own representation. Secretaries of each of 
the four classes are automatic members of the 
house and assist teachers in clerical details. 


As in many schools throughout the country, 
the student council is an established class, well- 
accepted by faculty and students alike. The more 
recent addition to student self-government, the 
house, however, has had its growing pains. At 
first, students elected as representatives were 
sometimes reluctant to accept responsibility and 
the necessary program change. They sometimes 
displayed timidity in the prospect of conducting 
the twenty-minute section meetings. With several 
semesters of ground-work under way, the pres- 
tige and dignity of the office have now become 
apparent. Decreasing resistance to election is 
evident. The pendulum has swung to the extent 
that leadership offices are now coveted by many. 
This is a spirit which is expected to increase. 

Underlying the concept of student government 
at Inglewood is the theory that “for every privi- 
lege there is a corresponding responsibility.” 
Students have taken their privileges, but they 
have assumed their responsibilities, also. Work of 
the two governing groups has been coordinated 
to such an extent that traces of friction are sel- 
dom evident. Joint meetings of the groups are 
arranged whenever overlapping problems are 
considered; these sessions are considered major 
events by both branches of government. 

In the promotion of student participation in 
government, Inglewood High School feels that 
it is training its student body for outstanding 
citizenship in tomorrow’s world.—W. A. Kam- 
rath, Inglewood High School, Inglewood, Calif. 
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BASKETBALL 


Hilarious novelty basketball 


Clubs & Organizations. You 
furnish teams. I furnish 
equipment run game. 
Nominal cost. For informa- 
tion write 

Jake Frederick 
130 Main St., Souderton, Pe. 
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-—Royaltg- Free Plays for Young People— 


Just Published! PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 

by GRAHAM DuBOIS 
Twenty-four historical dramas for celebrating holidays throughout the year: Lincoln’s Birthday, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Nathan Hale’s Birthday, Easter, Memorial Day, Columbus Day, 
Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. These vivid interpretations recreate the spirit of some 
of the most dramatic moments in American history. Junior High and High School. 371 pages; $3.50 





Just Published! MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS? 
by MILDRED HARK and NOEL McQUEEN 


Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act comedies of family life. A variety of situations, holidays, and special 
occasions are dramatized to provide a calendar of activities for the whole year. Ease of production 
makes these plays ideal for amateur performance. Junior High and High School. 373 pages; $3.50 


Already Pullished and Still in Demand! 





RADIO PLAYS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE*? 
by WALTER HACKETT 


Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- 
free performance. Among the _ stories 
dramatized: The Great Stone Face, Rip 
Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low, Little Women, and The Necklace. 
Most of the plays have been production- 
tested in classroom and assembly pro- 
grams, over radio stations and school loud 
speaker systems. Junior High and High 
School. 277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN*{ 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


A giant collection of easy-to-produce, 
one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy 
tales, history, comedy, and special occasion 
pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 

886 pages; $4.75 


ON STAGE FOR 
TEEN-AGERS** 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult groups as well as young 
people. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 





CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR 
YOUNG ACTORS* 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol. Simple settings and flexible 
casts. Primary through Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE* 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young people. 
Entertaining dramas with true-to-life 
characters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior High and High 
School. 342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS*t 


by MILDRED HARK and NOEL 
McQUEEN 


Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 
portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 
tional interpretations. Accurate historical 
backgrounds, simple settings, convincing 
characters. Intermediate and Junior High. 

397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t+ Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month of the school year, subscribe to PLAYS, The Drama 
Magazine for Young People. Sample copy on request.) 


PLAYS, INC.. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Com edy Cues 


BAD COMPANY 
Mother: Stop using those bad words. 
Son: Shakespeare used them. 
Mother: Well then, don’t play with him again! 
—Wisconsin Journal of Education 








DANGER! 

A rural couple were on their first visit to the 
big city and took a ride on the subway. 

No sooner had they been seated in the subway 
than Zeke’s wife started eating a banana. Shortly 
after she finished it the train went through a 
tunnel. The good woman gasped, crowded closer 
to her husband, and said: “Zeke, have you et one 
of them bananas yet?” 

“Nope,” said Zeke, “not yet.” 

“Then don’t,” came a groaning reply, “I et 
mine and just went blind.” —Balance Sheet 





SHAKESPEARE ON FOOTBALL 
“Down, down.”—Henry IV. 
“An excellent pass.”—-The Tempest. 
“A touch, a touch, I do confess it.”—Hamlet. 
“Let him pass, but kill him rather.”—Othello. 
“We must have bloody noses.’”—Henry IV. 
“But to the goal.”—Winter’s Tale 


LAGGARDS 

When the late Sinclair Lewis was invited to 
address the Columbia School of Journalism, he 
found the room packed with students come to 
drink in his advice. He looked at the group in 
wonderment and asked, “Which of you seriously 
hope to be writers some day?” 

Every boy and girl joined in the yell. “We all 
do.” 

“Then,” thundered Lewis, “why aren’t you 
home writing?’ —Journal of Education 


SAFETY POEM 
At railroad crossings, here’s how to figger: In 
case of a tie, the engine’s bigger. 
—New Hampshire Educator 





BOWS and ARROWS 


targets, faces, supplies, and materials 
of all kinds. Make your own in the 
wood shop; THE FLAT BOW book 
tells how. Well illustrated, only 75c. 
EXTRA PROMPT DELIVERY 


NO 
WAITING—NO — DAYS TO 





INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 303 SA Lima, Ohio 
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QUESTION 


Discussing his tennis technique, a stout, ami- 
able bald man panted: 

“My brain immediately barks out a command 
to my body. ‘Run forward speedily,’ it says, ‘Start 
right away! Slam the ball gracefully over the 
net, then walk slowly back!’ ” 

“And then what happens?” he was asked. 








“And then,” replied the bald man, “my body 
says, ‘Who, me?’” —Kablegram 
Prof. (after final exam): Well what do you 


think of the course. 

Student: I thought it was very all-inclusive. 
Everything that wasn’t covered during the year 
was covered on the final exam. 





Medical Adviser: The secret of health is the 
eating of onions. 

Student: Yes, but how can you eat onions and 
keep it a secret. 





Patient: Five dollars is an awful lot of money 
for pulling a tooth—two seconds’ work. 

Dentist: Well, if you wish, I can pull it very 
slowly.—Collegio 


COSTUMES 


EAVES 








Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 










A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 
mation without obligation. 





EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 


E ‘ 8 


151 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19. N Y 


Established 18 
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So You ne Getting Outan Aunual? 


Then one of the things you need most is HELP AND ADVICE, unless, of 
course, you already have all the answers to the problems and challenges of year- 
book production! (And who can say that he has!) 

Of course, the yearbook house you use and its representatives will give you 
help and advice in abundance. And a good staff is a big step toward solution of 
all the questions. 

But, like any worker in a specialized field of educational work, YOU NEED 
ALL THE HELP YOU CAN GET—ALL THE SUGGESTIONS POSSIBLE FROM 
SUCCESSFUL SPONSORS AND EDITORS—AND OTHER EXPERTS ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY. 

AND WHERE CAN YOU GET SUCH REGULAR HELP? 

That’s Where Photolith Yearbook Comes In- 

FOR PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK IS THE ONLY MAGAZINE IN THE COUN- 
TRY COMING OUT EACH SCHOOL MONTH WITH ARTICLES AND AMPLE 
ILLUSTRATIONS DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO YEARBOOK PROBLEMS. 

Who writes these articles? 

WHO ELSE BUT SPONSORS OF PRIZE-WINNING BOOKS, EDI- 
TORS, AND EXPERTS IN THE VARIOUS PHASES OF PRODUCTION— 
WRITING, ART, PHOTOGRAPHY, LAYOUT, STAFF ORGANIZATION 
AND ASSIGNMENT, ETC., ETC? 


How can you get the magazine and join the thousands of regular readers? 
HERE’S HOW: FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND YOUR 
FIRST COPY WILL BE IN THE MAIL TO YOU BEFORE YOU CAN SAY, 


“OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY!” 

(By the way, if your book is lithographed, the magazine fits your needs like 
a glove, because there are many articles aimed specifically toward the challenging 
opportunities of this process—and most of them—and the accompanying art—come 
from people who KNOW HOW TO USE THE CREATIVE OPPORTUNITIES OF 
THIS PREDOMINANT PROCESS.) 

By the way if you don’t get the benefit from the first issue which you expect 
to get, just tell us so and we'll gladly return your subscription money, cancel your 
name from our list of subscribers. Isn't that fair enough? 





Tear Here 


Editors, Photolith Yearbook, 3219 Ozark St., Houston, Texas 
Gentlemen: 





Please send me Photolith Yearbook for one month of the school year. 
| enclose ($3 for the year, $5 for two years.) (Indicate correct one.) 
| understand that | may cancel after the first issue if it doesn’t help the staff and 
me with our problems. 
Signed (Please Print) 


School or College 
Address 





| 





* WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school text ever devoted to political 


and civic responsibilities, for young people who within a few years will 


be 21. 


*% = It is specifically a “Life Adjustment” text now used in the “L.A.” pro- 


grams of many schools. 


The 21 units contain 227 study and activity projects in political and civic 


affairs. 


WE, THE CITIZENS is a practical, objective, “how to do it” book. It 
provides for study of the structure and function of government through 
study of the alert, active citizen’s part in government. It is aimed at developing 


skills in civic participation and attitudes of civic responsibility. 
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Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


. How to Be a Good Citizen . How to Study Platforms 
2. How to Cooperate with Civic Author- . How to Understand Constitutionality 
ities . How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 3. How to Choose Your Political Party 
. How to Be Active in Community Bet- . How to Register and Vote 
terment 5. How to Write to Your Congressman 
. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- . How to Vote Taxes 
zen . How to Serve on a Jury 
. How to Be Active in Community Polli- . How to Judge Good Local Government 
tics 
. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 
8. How to Listen to Political Speeches 
. How to Read Political News 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


. How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 
20. How to Be an International Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


207 Fourth Ave. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. © New York 3 














